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“PREFACE. 


This Book which contains such “ provincial” 
words, now or.lately in use at Wakefield, as I 
can call to mind or hear of, is printed as a step 
toward something better. 

The list is not put forth as complete, for there 
must be local words which it does not contain ; 
nor as including only expressions specially 
belonging to this town or district, because no 
place can have more than a few peculiarities, and 
whatever be the origin of a word it is almost 
sure to be employed in several neighboring 
dialects. Therefore, natives of Barnsley, Ossett, 
Batley, Leeds, or Bradford, may find many of 
their sayings in use amongst us, slightly differing 
in sound; but people from Whitby, or from 
Staiths or other parts of Cleveland, or from 
Muker or Hawes would probably discover very 
few familiar to them. Ae 
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We have no late publication strictly in our 
dialect, as the Barnsley and Leeds folk have in 
theirs. Some centuries ago the speech of this 
district appears to have been written as ordinary 
English of the time. Several of the Towneley 
(or Wakefield) Mysteries contain words and 
phrases which the characters in the plays must 
have uttered as purely Wakefield people of our 
time would speak them. Cayn, for instance, in 
the “ Mactatio Abel,” talks and swears like a 
fractious, Wakefield, blackguard of twenty years 
ago. Some of the words referred to will be 
found in the List. The following, from various 
plays, are clearly Wakefieldisms— 


That a¢isdry......page 2 vyfe my hose ............ II 
Both hold and drive .... 11 were my shoyn ......... II 
a craw to pulle ......... 15 6 this thyng be broght 

Sam together ............ 27 — AONE vosecescdancdseeis 38 
Is all forgeyz? ......... 42 toche now thi chee 

thou shalt not swerve ... 50 LEDIGY vicnvcasdnatian San 47 
Nere hand .........-.:06 98 fourt commaundement 50 
Adyld his ded ......... 195 settes not a fle wyng 2 

Clowt his kap............ 199 Sir Cesar ..2......... 192 
Be not to bree ......... 197 go his gate ............... 247 
Open youre yaée......... 248 melle the not withus... 248 
roten inwardly as the co/ke within .............ecceeceeees 281. 


The ordinary method of representing dialect 
words, though not precise, is generally best 
understood ; and, therefore, is employed here. 
Mr. W. L. Robinson’s plan has the advantage of 
being both certain and simple to those who 
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are acquainted with it; but unfortunately few 
are so, and for this reason an intention to print 
the words with his characters has been reluctantly 
given up. 

The Wakefield dialect has at least two sounds 
which appear shut out from national English 
speech, and competent men think rightly. These 
are ow and eig#, or ¢t, as in grow and neigh, 
which we are told to utter like 9 in so and @ in 
lay, thus making bow into Joe, row into ree, 
weight into wae, and eight into ate. People 
who know the dialects of this and neighboring 
towns, will not require any explanation of these 
sounds. It is hoped that those who do not will 
be able to learn them thus—the vowels in now 
and cow may be represented by ah-oo. Substitute 
the aw of daw for ah, and pronounce the dipthong 
aw-oo as rapidly as the ah-oo of cow is sounded, 
and that will be nearly nght. The sound egh 
is got at by a quick utterance of @ as in /aze and 
2 asin stt—a-t. The ow and ezgh, or e7, when 
sounded in this manner are printed in italic. 
Aspirates are seldom, if ever, used in the dialect ; 
and though / is employed in the book for the 
purpose of shewing what the words are, the sign 
is printed in italic to mark its silence. Such 
words as who and whose are not marked, but 
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they, also, are not aspirated. | As mentioned in 

the list, the indefinite article az is seldom used ; 

but @ only. The/ sound of g, also, is shewn by 

italics. £4, which is often used, is intended to 

represent the sound of ¢ in serv’d, for which we 

have no proper sign. T. M. means Towneley 

Mysteries. The maxims and sayings of the dis- 

trict are not remarkable for poetic expression, or’ 

tenderness even, or, indeed, anything better than 

the most ordinary “ worldly wisdom.” They are 

nearly all of the earth, earthy, and denote no 

more originality or sense in the user than the 

commonest verb in the vocabulary; but they 

are always accepted as wise and indisputable. 

The following are some of these :— 

A daay after t’ fair. 

Aht on his feead. 

As big as bull beef. 

As deead as a doar naal. 

As deeaf as a doar naal. — 

As short as Dick’s hatb’nd at went nine times rahand an’ 
wodn’t tee. 

As happy as pigs e muck. . 

Cuttin’ off yer noase to spite yer faace. 

Cut yer coit accordin’ to yer cloth. 

Doant buy a pig in a poak. 

Doant kick a chap when 4e’s dahn. 


Doant reckon. yer chickins afore ther Aetcht. 
Do fair. 
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Done up stump an rump. 
‘Drop it an call it Aauf a daah. 
Follerin’ yer noase. 
Girn an’ bide it. 
Hevin yer noase up o’t’ grinleston. 
Hobson’s choice, that or noan. 
If foaks does owt at’s wreng its suer to come Aoame by ’em. 
If t? sky wor to tum’le ye’d catch larks. 
In for a penny in for a pahnd. 
It’s a ill wind at blows noabody good. 
Led by t’noase. 
Mad as a March Aaare. 
Mak a daah on it. 
Payin’ thrugh t’ noase. 
Penny wise and pahnd fooilish. 
Puttin’ Zis noase aht o’ joint. 
Saddle dim wi’ it. 
Saafe as a thief in a mill. 
Shut t’ stable doar when t’ 4orse is stown. 
Sue a beggar and get a lahse. 
Talk o’ t’ divvel and 4e’ll awther come er rattle is chens, 
To get seckt. 
To much on a good thing’s good for nowt. 
T’ tune at t’owd cah deed on. 
Tuk itup on 4is awn eead. 
Two blacks doant mak a white. 
Warse things is an better, ’cos they’re suer to mend sooin. 
What’s bred ? t boan ah’ll nivver get aht o’ t’ flesh. 
What’s gotten ovver t’ divvle’s back "ll be spent under is 
belly. | 
Other like sayings will be found in the book, 


and there are many more in use among us. It 
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will be seen that most of them are common to 
many parts of England. 

I have to thank several friends for help. For 
the topographical explanations I am much in- 
debted to Mr. Thos. Taylor, the coroner. 


W. S. B. 


Wakefield, August, 1865. 





WAKEFIELD WORDS. 


A 


pronounced 4-ahk, A; an. The article 

an is seldom used in the dialect. We 
say “‘a ahnce” (an ounce); “a egg ;” 
“a owd Aeead”. We do say “a nuther;” 
“a nod glass ;” and “a nod un.” 

AAH-BA, a loud vulgar laugh or shout. ‘ What 
ar teh makkin that gert Aah-ba for ?” 

ABAHT RezgAT, right, or rightly. 

A-B-c’s, the common English alphabet. ‘Can 
he sa-ah his A-B-C’s ?” 


ABIDE, bear with, endure. ‘‘Can’t abide im.” 
ABOON, above, morethan. ‘ Aboon thy Zeead.” 
‘* Aboon Aawf.” 


A’ BUD, ah but. “ Ah’ll bensil Zim ! ”—“ A’ bud, 
he happen weeant let theh.” 

ACKERONS, acorns. 

ADDLE, earn. Addlins—earnings. “ Savin’s 
good addlin.” | 

A. E. 1. 0. u. Y¥.. The vowel sounds used in this 
district do not differ systematically from 
those of common English. Thespeech 
is not a mere vulgarism ; and, so far as I 
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can see, no rude can be constructed on 
the subject of the differences. Where, 
for instance, the @ as sounded in dat 
would be employed in thenational speech, 
we, in some words, use the ¢ of send, as 
in benkt and shenks; but we say band, 
sand, hat, hand. In like manner we 
sometimes sound the a of far correctly, 
or at most a little broadly, as in dariley ; 
sometimes differently, as in fath’r and 
Ja-a' ther. Where ea would be the vowel 
we have eigh (or e) or e¢-a, or the a of 
sat. Thus—meil, ste, sperk, for meal, 
steal, speak; see-al, pee-al, bree-ach, for 
seal, peal, breach. Reach is reich or 
vack, as reich it hear; rack 0 my ee. In 
case of the z of pzne, we use jfinn’d for 
find, but we also say thine and mine. 
The oz of bound is represented by af or 
u, bahnd or bun; found is fun. The oo 
of such words as moon and soon is often 
pronounced 00-1, as moo-tn, soo-in ; but we 
say book, look, groom, smook, while tuck 
stands for took. 

The @ of bate is usually lengthened 
into the dipthong a-e (e as in serv'd). I 
have represented this by a-a. The a of 
call, and, indeed, a majority of the vowels 
are commonly drawn out in a similar 
manner, as cazw-e/ for call ; /ee-an for lean ; 
é-eron for iron ; go-an for gone ; do-at for 
boat ; ew-se for use. And there is a 
broadening of the @ of bat, e of pet, z of 
pit, z of bird, o of pot, 00 of good, oz of 
boil, ew of new, and w of but. 


ALL AFLOITS. 
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AFORE, before, ‘‘ afore long,” soon. 

AFTERCLAPS, unpleasant things coming after 
affairs which were supposed ended. 

AFTERNOOININ, refreshment between dinner 
and tea. See “drinkins.” 

AGAATE, going on with, as, “agaate o’t job.” 
“ Awlus agaate o’ sumbody ”—always 
annoying somebody. 

Au, I. ‘Ah weeant,” I won’t. See “I,” and 
“ Meh.” 

AHR, our. See “ Ehz,” and “ Wer,” and “ Meh.” 

AHTED, put out. “ Ahted t’ first ball.” 

ATHERSAAH, I dare say. ‘Wor fe theear 
thinks teh?” “ Athersaah fe wor, but 
ah didn’t see /im.” 

AHTIN, an outing, a holiday excursion. 

AHT 0’ TGAATE, out of the way. ‘‘Cum aht 
o’ t’gaate.” ‘“ Pooar chap, he’s deead an 
aht o’ t’ gaate.” 

AHTSHOT, outshot. A building projected from 
the main erection. 

AHTWOOD, Outwood. Once a broad waste be- 
longing to the Lord of the Manor of 
Wakefield, situate in the hamlets of 
Stanley, Wrenthorp, and Alverthorp, ex- 
tending from Kirkham Gate to Bottom 
Boat, called in the ancient compoti, I am 
told, Forinsecum Boscum. It is all now 
inclosed. 

AKIN, related to. 

Aks, ask. 

AKsT I’T’ CHURCH, having had banns of marriage 
publisht. 

ALE ’us, alehouse. 

ALL AFLOITS, all afloat : things in disorder. 
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4 “ASYLUM. 


ALL AHT, all out, intirely. “All aht t’best 1” 
t’lot.” 

ALLEY, a passage. ‘A Alley” in a church is an 
Aisle ; and the corrupt expression ‘‘ mid- 
dle Alley ” means the nave. 

ALL NowT, nothing. “It’s all nowt.” 

ALL THEARE, of competent understanding. 
‘Not all theare,” means of defective intel- 
lect. 

ALL T’GOA, 1n the fashion. “ Brooad brim’d ats 
is all t’goa wi t’lasses just nah.” 

ALL TO NOWT, complete. ‘ Beat 41m all to nowt.” 
* All to pieces,” has like meaning. 
AMENG ’ANS, among-hands ; between times. 

“We sal do yahr wahrk ameng /ans.” 

AMMOT, am not. 

Amus //auses, almshouses. The lane they are 
in is called ‘ T’amus ahse laane.” 
AN-ALL, also. “/7e went; and shoo went 

an-all.” 

ANENT, opposite. Usually, “ ovver-anent.” 

AnpaRcy, the &c. Children in “saying” their 
alphabet used to run on, “‘—x.y.z, an- 
parcy.” | 

ARRANS, spiders. 

AR’D, see “ pocka’rd.” 

ARRIDGE, a ridge or edge. A “sharp arnidge” 
on a horse shoe is the projection in front 
to enable the horse to keep on his feet 
when drawing. 

ASKERD, lizard. ‘ Dry askerd,” a land lizard. 
‘¢Watter askerd,” a newt. 

Ass, ash; cinders. ‘ Ass-Aoil,” ash pit. 

ASTEEAD, instead. 

AsyLuM, see “ Sylum.” 
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AT, that. “It’s Aim at did it.” See T. M. 
Glossary, “ at.” 

AT-AFTER, afterward. 

AVVER BREEAD, oaten bread. 

AwFISsH, halfish, neither well nor ill. 

AYE, sounded J/, yes. Our commonest affirma- 
tive. See “ Ei” also. 

AYTHER, elther. ‘“‘ Awther” is most frequent. 


B 


THRU A BULL FOOIT. “ He doesn’t knaw 

B a B thru a bull fooit ”—that is, is illiterate. 

BAADE, bathe. 

BAAKER’S DOZEN, thirteen. 

BAAKIN SPITTLE. Spittle, a spade (little spade ?) 
Flat wooden spade to turn cakes with 
when baking. 

BAAL-AHT, to “lade” out, as getting water out 
of boats with a small water bucket. 
BaATE, Bit, “ommost baate my fing’r off.” We 

also sometimes say “ bited,” for did bite. 

BACK-AHT, retreat from a difficulty; grow 
lukewarm. 

BACK-END, latter part, as “back end o’t year.” 
“Next back-end” means toward end of 
year. 

BACKERDS way, backward. 

BacksTon, baking stone. 

BADGER, meal-seller. To “badger” is also to 
banter in price ; also to teaze. 

BAEsT, beat. 
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BAESTIN T' MeT, is pouring fat over the meat 
as it roasts. 

BAHN, bound, going. ‘Ahm bahn,” means I 
am going. 

BAHT, 1, an event or affair. A “bad baht” is 
usually abad illness. ‘Sich a baht wi 
him to get it done.” 

2, Without. “ Baht brass,” is without 
money. 

BAND, hempen twine. 

Banps. Doorbands of iron or brass, with a 
round hole to hang on a crook and form 
a hinge, are called “bands and crooks.” 

BAND-SPINNER, hempen twine spinner. 

BARGEST, an apparition. What sort of ghost % 
The word is used also as a term of abuse. 

BARLEY, (parley?) a word used by children in 
such a game as “tigs,” when they wish 
to be freed for a time from taking part in 
the game. 

BapRns, children. ‘A byrd hav I broght to my 
barne.” T.M. 118. “A madyn a barn 
shuld bere.” T. M. 158. 

Bass, 1, a door mat. 

2, a joiners bag made of matting to 
carry tools in. 

Bat, a blow. “They gat a bat between ’em, 
bud ah doant knaw which on ’em gat it.” 

BAUK, prevent. 

Bawk, beam, as of timber. Also the top of a 


room, as “up a’ t’ bawk.” “'T’ Aahse 
wor sa low ah ran my Aeead ageean t’ 
bawk.” 


BEcK, a small stream, as “Ings beck,” a name 
common over the N.W. and N.E. of 
Yorkshire. 
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BEEAGLE, an uncouth figure or “fright.” “A 
bonny beeagle.” 

BEEAS, beasts, horned cattle. 

BEEATEM, exceeds all. ‘He's t’ beeatem o’ all 
at ivver wor.” 

BEELDIN, a building. 

BEERIFIED, tipsy, “bud not re¢ght drukken.” 

BEEST, a cow’s first milk after calving. 

BEETLE, a large wooden mallet, such as is used 
by flagstone-setters and others. 

BEFORE 0UGHT’S LONG, before long; soon. 

BEHODDEN, beholden; indebted to. “Ahm 
noan befodden to thee.” 

BELLASS, to beat. 

BELLERIN, bellowing ; crying loudly. 

BELT, beat. Perhaps to strike with a belt. Similar 
word to “ welt.” 

BENG UP, upright ; straight up ; direct. ‘A beng 
up chap,” is an upright, decent man. 
“Went beng up to /im and akst Zim.” 

BENKT, become bankrupt. ‘ They benkt varry 
sooin. 

BE’NAH, by this time. ‘Mud ’a been back be 
nah, ahst a thowt.” 

BENSIL, to beat. ‘A good bensilin,” a good 
beating. 

BEVIL, a face set diagonally, as in stone, wood, 
or other material. ° 

Bip, to invite. “ Biddin foaks to t’ buryin,” is 
asking them to a funeral, as of a brother 
member of a friendly society. 

BIDE, to bear, or endure. ‘Ah can’t bide it.” 
‘“‘ He weeant bide spezkin’ to.” 

BILLycock, a hat, now called a wideawake. 
Twenty or thirty years ago it was called, 
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also, a “Jahwy chap’s” hat, a jahwy 
chap being a narrow-boat man. 

BLAAN, 2 boil or carbuncle. The word occurs 
in chilblain. “ Where it abides it makes 
a blayn.” T. M. 63. 

BLAAME, an imprecation. “Blame it” 1s 
equivalent to ‘“‘ confound it.” 

BLaAck cLocks, blackbeetles. ‘ There’s noa end 
0’ black clocks 7’ t’ Aoil.” 

BLATTER, batter. ‘ Blatter puddin’.” 

BLawcH, noisy talk. “A _ greeat blawchin 
woman.” 

BEB, blister, as from scalding. 

BLEGs, blackberries, bramble berries. 

BLETHER, a bladder. 

BLUSTERY, a wind coming in gusts, or blowing 
strongly. 

BLUTHERIN, sobbing and crying. 

BOANE-IDLE, very lazy. 

BoDDOM-CLEEAN, thoroughly clean. A hussif who 
does not remove the dust from the 
‘“ corners ” is not bottom clean. : 

BoGGARD, a ghost or apparition. ‘“T’ black 
boggard” is spoken of as if one personage 
or thing. 

BoKEN, to retch as if about to vomit. 

Bo._es, Lapy, see *‘ Lady Bolles.” 

Bonny, pretty. Also, when used ironically, not 
pretty. “A bonny job” is a serious 
matter. 

Boot, over and above. “If ah swap mine agean 
yahrs ah’l Zev summat to boot.” 

Botcu, A bungler. 

BRAADES, is like. ‘‘Braades o’ me,” like me, 
(same breed as me?) 
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BRACKENS, ferns with pinnate fronds. 

BRAEWARD, rim of.a hat. 

BRAMMLE, a bramble. 

BRANDREY, an iron frame to hold Yorkshire pud- 
ding when baking before the fire under 
meat. 

BRAN NEW, quite new. 

Brass, money. 

Brat, a child’s pinafore ; also the child itself. 

Bray, to beat, as with the hands. 

BRAZZENFACED, bold, impudent. 

Bric, bridge. The “brigs” is a wooden frame 
to hold the sieve when the beer liquor is 
poured through. 

Brim, sharp and keen. “ 'T’wind’s varry brim up 


ot’ All.” In Chaucer it means sharp 
and furious. In Spencer, $.C. Feb. we 
have 


‘* Eft when ye count you freed from fear, 
Comes the éveme winter with chamfred brows.” 


And see “brymly” T. M. 305. 

Brock, the cuckoo-spit insect. ‘ Sweeat like a 
brock.” 

BROKKEN, become insolvent. ‘ T’benk’s brok- 
ken.” 

BrucE CuaPiL. Zion chapel was so called after 
Rev. Samuel Bruce, the first minister. It 
Was opened 1 January, 1783, and rebuilt 
nm 1844. 

BUCKLE TO, set to work. 

BunpcE, shift or move. 

BucTu, size. “It wor abaht t’ bugth on a 

rrable.” 

BuLy .s, wild plums, sold often as damsons, 

but inferior. : 
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BULLOCKIN, abusing in an overbearing way. 
“That bailey comes bullockin up an 
dahn t’ raw freetnin t’wimmen aht o’ ther 
senses.” In T. M. 85 occurs ‘“ God 
keep us...from all dylle hagers.” Is this 
the same word ? 

BULLYRAGGIN, abusing in a violent manner. 

BUM BAILEY, bound bailiff. 

Bun, bound. “Buntodoit.” ‘To sing are 
we bun.” T. M. 119. 

Bur, stop. “ Burt’ wheel wi a stone.” 

BuRL, deal out. When several drinkers share 
the ale from one pitcher it is durled ; 
usually in tot glasses holding the fourth 
of a pint, or less. “Give us a’nuther tot.” 

BUTTER SCOTCH, butter and sugar boiled together, 
say one weight of butter to two of sugar. 

By GENS, a form ofoath. ‘T. M. has “ Bi ges.” 


C 


AFT, afraid, ‘ Caft on it,” became afraid 

C to do it. 

CAHCUMMER, Cucumber. 

CAHRIN, cowering. “Cahrin up o’ t’ Aarston.” 

CAKE, unite in a mass. Small coals on a fire 
*‘ cake together.” 

CALDER, the river whereon Wakefield stands. It 
flows from the south-western side of 
Yorkshire, the main stream rising “in a 
narrow dell between Rochdale and Tod- 
morden.” Phil. Yor. 96. It passes 
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through lands rich in stone and coal and 
abounding in woollen factories; and it 
enters the Aire near Castleford after a 
course of about forty-five miles. Thirty 
years ago it was a clear sweet stream ; 
now people can see and smell that it has 
neither of these good qualities. 

CALL, 1 scold. 

2need for. ‘Thear worn’t noa call 
for nowt o’ t’ soart.” 

Cauuin, calling. Used deprecatingly of the 
practice of women wasting their time 
gossiping with neighbors. 

CAMMERIL, a notcht stick used by butchers to 
hang up a carcase by pushing it through 
the ham strings. 

CAaMPIN, similar to callin ; but usually meaning 
to stand gossiping in street or yard. 
‘‘Shoo stans campin at t’ yard end thrugh 
morn to neet.” 

CaN, a tin vessel for carrying liquids; usually 
“tin cap.” 

CaPPiL, a patch on a shoe. 

Capt, puzzled. “Ah wor fair capt.” ‘“ That’s 
a capper.” 

Carcass, body of beast or human being dead 
or alive. ‘‘Blaame /is carcass.” 

CaT NUT, the earth nut, dunzum flexuosum. 

CAUSEH, causeway, a flag’d footpath. 

CAWFLICKT, having portion of the hair growing 
the wrong way. 

CEMETERY. This beautiful burial ground, provided 
by the Council of the Borough at a cost 
of about £11,300, was opened 1st August, 
1859. Separate portions are appropriated 
Cc 
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CHAPIL UP O’'T’ BRIDGE. 


to the Established Church and Dissenters, 
and among the latter the Society of Friends 
and Roman Catholics have their own dis- 
tinct plots. 


CESTREN, cistern. 
CHALD, the beck which rises near Howley and 


enters the Calder in Thornes Lane. 


CHA’MER HeighT AND GARRIT Height, buildings 


of two stories and three stories. Mr James 
Oakes has heard “doar sted hezgt.” 


CHAPIL UP o'r’ BripGcE. This beautiful chantry 


(St. Mary’s) dating, it is said, from the 
time of Edw. III ; measuring inside about 
41 feet by 17 ; and standing on the eastern 
side of Wakefield Bridge, was restored in 
1847 at a cost of £3,000. It was unfor- 
tunately rebuilt with such unsuitable stone 
that it is perishing very fast. It will, I 
suppose, be repaired again, and then we 
may hope the ugly, useless, iron fence 
(sign of nothing better than an unworthy 
want of trust) will be pulled down and 
thrown away. ‘The front of the chapel is 
divided downward into five compartments. 
The lower portions of these are filled in 
with rich stone carving, and the upper 
with small stone figures representing, I. | 
The Annunciation of the birth of Jesus ; 

2. His birth ; 3. His resurrection ; 4. His 
ascension, and 5. The descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon his disciples. A winding 
stair at the N.E. corner leads to the roof 
and ends in a small bell tower; down- 
ward it conducts to the small crypt, out 
of which, until lately, a doorway leading 
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to the priests’ house opened on to the 
chapel island. The base of the building 
is made narrow and wedge-shaped and 
worked into a pier of the bridge so as to 
offer little resistance to the stream. The 
date of the original foundation of the 
chapel is, I believe, not ascertained. Le- 
land, who was here in or after 1538, wastold 
the Townsmen founded it, but he heard 
also that the Dukes of York were taken 
as founders. The popular notion of its 
being a memorial of the battle of Wake- 
field, 1460, appears incorrect. The old 
chapel front is now at Kettlethorp. The 
foundation of the priests’ house stands 
against the wall of the bridge, a few yards 
north of the chapel. 

CHAVLIN, chewing, as horses do oats. 

CHEéNS, chains. 

CHELTER’D, clotted, as ‘“chelter'd” blood. 

CHILDER, children. 

CHIMLey, chimney. 

CHONCE BARN, an illegitimate child. “ Shoo /”cd 
Aim by chonce.” 

CHOWL, the jaw. See “ Jowl.” 

CHOWLTER /7EEAD, a stupid person. 

CHUBBINS, pieces of wood collected for the bon- 
fires of 5th November. 

CHUCK, I. throw a short way. “Chuck t’ ball 
ovver /eeare.” 

2. Name for barn door hen; and the 
word used in calling poultry. 
3. choke, as “chuck up” or “ chuck 

full »—choke full. 

CHURCH, ParisH, see ‘“ Owd Church.” 


T4 CLAYTON HOSPITAL, &C. 


CHURCHEY SCHOOIL, the school built about 18137 
in Bell-street, near Burton-street, by the 
society for educating children of the poor 
of town and parish of Wakefield in the 
principles of the Established Church. 

CuHuRCH INSTITUTION, founded October, 1846, 
for members of the Established Church. 
The Assembly Room in Crown Court, 
now the Town Hall, was used until 27 
June, 1858, when a disastrous fire took 
place in it. Since then (in 1862) the 
new building at the top of Westgate has 
been erected. Mr A. B. Higham, a 
Wakefield man, was architect, and the 
erection cost, site included, about 4 2,200. 
This society has library, lectures, news 
room, and classes. 

CLAHTE, clout, a cloth. Also to strike at. 
“Fetch Aim a clahte at side on Ais 
heead.” 

CLAcK, noisy talk. ‘Ahm tired o’ thy clack.” 

Cuaccy, sticky. ‘‘Claggy under fooit” means 
the mud sticks to the feet in walking. 

Camm’, pined for want of food. ‘Clamm’d 
to deeath.” 

CLAWEK, scratch as with the finger nails. ‘ Doant 
clawk a body’s een aht.” 

CLAWMIN, clawing, or taking hold with the hands 
disagreeably. “Don’t come clawmin 
ovver me.” 

CLAYTON HOosPITAL AND WAKEFIELD DISPEN- 
sARY. The Dispensary was: established 
1787; and the Hospital was added in 
1854 through the liberality of Mr Thomas 

ae Clayton, who is of the same age as the 
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Dispensary. He then spent about £800, 
and in 1865 gave £1,000 more on con- 
dition of £3,000 being raised by the 
Town which was speedily done. The 
united institution now has its building in 
Wood-street. On the Prince Consort’s 
death a wing was added by the public 
and called the “ Albert Ward.” 

CuLEaTs, the colt’s foot or “foil foot.” People 
get the flowers to make colt’s-foot wine. 

CLETCH, a brood, as a cletch of chickens. “A 
bonny (large) cletch o’ barns.” 

CLEw, clue, a ball of string. 

CLICK, catch at; also a sharp sound, as the tick- 
ing of a clock. 

CLINKERS, I. nails overlapping the sole of boot 
toes. 

2. hard lumps of cinder fused im fur- 

naces. 

Cock, 1. a beetle as “ black clocks.” 

2. the cluck of a hen. “A clockin 

hen,” is a hen wanting to “sit.” 

CLUTHER, crowd, or close in, as “clutherin 
rahn’d t’ fire.” 

COBBLER BALLS, large, black, bitter plums. 

CoBBLIN, a lump of coal. ‘‘Sleck an cobblins,” 
means, small and large coal. 

Cock BOAT, a small boat, such as may be pro- 
pelled by sculling or with a pair of oars. 

CocKELTY, not firmly rested. “ T’ stee’s raather 
cockelty and if teh doesn’t mind it'll 
tummle wi theh.” 

Cock SUER, certain. 

Cock WEB, cobweb. 

CoppLeE, take undue care of. ‘“Thah coddles 
thy sen to much.” 


16 COURT HOUSE. 


CoiLs, coals. Coal is spoken of in the plural, 
“fetch some coils in.” 

CoLLoac’p, leagued. ‘“ Thah wor coloag’d wi 
Aim.” ‘They're colloagin together for 
summat or another.” 

CoLLop Monpay, day before Shrove Tuesday. 
Children had a custom, and in some 
places have yet, of giving their School 
teacher bacon collops and eggs on this’ 
day. People thought no luck would 
attend them all the year if they did not 
dine on bacon collops this day. “ Collop 
Monday; pancake Tuesday ; fruttis Wed- 
nesday, an hey for Thursday afternooin.” 

CoLLops, slices of bacon, ‘bacon collops.” I 
have not heard it applied to any other 
food. 

COME DAAH GO DAAH, a phrase to express a care- 
less person’s mode of life. The day 
comes and goes, but is idled away. 

CONQUERIN OVVER AIM, equivalent to the cock- 
crowing over a defeated opponent. 

Corn ExcHANGE. The small stone building look- : 
ing down Westgate now called the Old 
Corn Exchange was built by Mr Thomas 
Rishworth at a cost of about £1,800 in 
1820. The large building near it called 
the New Corn Exchange was opened in 
1838 and enlarged in 1864. 

CoTTER’D, knotted or entangled. ‘‘Cotterd 
together,” like dirty locks of wool. ~ 

CoTTERIL, a flat pin, usually split, to slip into a 
bolt hole to fasten windows, shutters, &c. 

Court House, for holding quarter and other 
sessions of the West Riding is in Wood 
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Street. It was built in 1808 by, and now 
belongs to, the Riding. 

Cowk, 1. a cinder; coke. 

2. core, as of fruit. “Apple cowk.” 
There is the saying, ‘‘keep thy cowk 
(heart) up.” 

Cowl, scrape together. ‘“Cowlin t’ cinders up.” 
Is * cowlrake,” coal rake ? 

CRaB’D, 11] tempered. 

CRACK, boast. “They crack rarely o’ theh.” 

CRACKLIN CAKE, thin and crisp wheaten cake. 

CRACKT, crazy, mentally insane. 

CRANKEY, infirm, stiff in the joints. 

Cransh, to crush (?) “Can’t abide to /eear 
foaks cranshin coils under ther fooit.” 

Craps, the skin remaining after “ rendering ” fat, 
as, “talleh craps,” or “ pig craps.’ 

CRATCH, a butcher’s frame to kill pig or sheep 
on. 

CRATE, case made with sticks and withes for — 
packing earthenware, called a “ pot crate.” 

CRAW TO PULL, quarrel to adjust. 

** Abelle. I will fayre.” 
‘*Cayn. Na, na, abide, we havea craw to pulle.” 
T. M. 15. 

CREE, soften with liquid. Rice is creed, or steept, 
in heated milk or water for puddings ; 
wheat for furmity. 

CRESH, cress. As “ watter cresh.” 

CRESSAMAS, Christmas. 

CRESSEN, christen—baptize. 

CREWIL, to work a loop stitch, as round a ball to 
constitute a cover for it. 

CRICK I’ T’ NECK, a sharp pain caused by a sud- 
den twisting of the head. 
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Cross, see ‘ Market Cross” 

Cross CHAMER ’PRENTICE, an apprentice bound 
by the Governors of the Free Grammar 
School of Queen Elizabeth and so called, 
I suppose, because the meetings used to 
be held in the chamber over the old 
Market Cross. The “Indentures” recite 
that the moneys are from the charity 
given by will of John Bromley, of Wake- 
field, gentleman, for clothing and putting 
out poor boys of the town apprentices to 
trades, and assisting them in setting up in 
their trades afterward. 

CRUDDL’D, 1. curdled, clotted, as, “ cruddl’d” 
blood. 

2. lying or sitting doubled up, as 
“cruddl’d on a heeap.” 

CRUMPL’D, creased, rumpled, tumbled. Paper 
squeezed in the hand would be “all 
crumpl'd.” 

CUDDLE, to embrace the neck. 

CUMBERLY, incumbering. ‘“ That’s a greeat 
cumberly taable.” 

CURCHY, curtsey. 

Curns, currants. Curnberries, currant berries. 

CUSHY CAH LAADY, the little beetle, coccinella 
seplempunctata. 

Cut, 1. run off; usually, “cut an run” or “cut 
thy stick.” 

2. castrate. 


D 
AAHTALMAN, a day laborer. 


DaAAHTALWARK, day work. 
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DaavE. David. 

Daaz’D, dull and pale. Animal food or bread 
not browned in cooking is “ nasty daaz’d 
stuff not fit to ert. 

Das, daub. “A greeat dab o’ muck up o’ t’ new 
paant.” “ Dab’dt’ whitenin brush ageean 
Ais mahth.” 

DAFFY DAHN DILLY, daffedil. 

DAHN I’ T’ MAHTH, dejected. 

DaM STAKES, a dam, as the mill dam across the 
Calder above the bridge. 

DawDLgE, to trifle ; idle. 

DEEARY ME TO DAAH! an exclamation express 
ing surprize or regret. 

DEE NETTLES, nettles which do not sting, chiefly 
the lamium album and 1. purpureum. 
“They weeant nettle cos they're nobbut 
dee nettles.” 

DELF CaSE, Shelves against the wall for holding 
dinner plates on edge. 

Dickey, a “ front” worn over the shirt. 

DICKEY DUNNOK, the hedge sparrow. 

DIFFER, to quarrel. 

DILLY AOIL, OR AAHSE, a little house, or place, 
for children to play in. 

Din, noise. ‘“ od thy din.” 

DISANNUL, annoy, or interfere with. ‘ Doant be- 
gin o’ me ; ah neer disannul’d theh.” 

DISPENSARY, see “Clayton Hospital.” 

DITHER, tremble or shake. “It made all t’ 
hahse dither ageean.” “ My teeth dither'd 
ageean,” ageean, meaning much. 

DIvLIN. 1. A small cone of gunpowder, which, 
being worked up wet, does not explode, 
but “‘fizzes” slowly when lighted. 

z. The swift. 
D 
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Dizzy, giddy. 

Doar, dough. 

Doary, soft as dough ; also foolish. 

Doar stTeD, door way. Gate ste/d, is gateway. 

DOARCHEEKS, uprights of door frame. 

DoarsTOANns, flags outside the door. To fling, 
or turn, one “on to t’ doarst’ns,” is to 
throw, or turn, him out of the door. 

DOocKIN, usually the common broad leaved dock, 
rumex obtusifoltus. 

Dorr, do [or put] off, as “ doff thy coit off,” or 
“‘doff thy sen,” that is, take thy clothes 
off. 

Doc pDaasy, the common daisy. 

DoG NAWPER, the sexton or verger of a church, 
keeping watch about the door in service 
time to drive away dogs and noisy 
children. 

DoiTIn, in doatage. “e's doitin poar owd 
chap.” 

DOLLOP, a great quantity. 

Don, do [or put]on. ‘“ Don thy sen.” See “ doff.” 

DowseE, throw water upon. “Gie it a good 
dowsin.” Sound ow as in cow. 

Doy, joy, a loving name for a child. “ Bless theh 
doy.” 

DRAANDIN, drowning. “It gat draanded.” 

DraaT, drawl. “Ah aate to hear onybody 
draate when theh read.” 

DRAT, Or DROT, an imprecation, contracted from 
’od rot, itself a contraction. 

DRIDGIN BOX, a flour box with holes in the top 
used for dredging, or sprinkling, flour upon 
pastry or other food. 

Drink, strictly, ale only. ‘“Let’s hev a pint o 
drink missis.” 
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DRINKINS, refreshment (food or drink) between 
meals. Servants are allowed so much a 
day “an drinkins” z.e. “forenooinins ” 
and “ afternooinins ”—and see “ lahnce.” 

DRopP DRY, made so as to keep water out. ‘‘ Mak- 
kin t’ roof drop dry.” 

Drop iT, be quiet. ‘Nah, drop it! what’s teh 
plaagin me for ?” 

DRUKKEN, drunken. 

DULBERAEEAD, dull, stupid.- 

Dunnot, do not. 

DuT STONE, a boys’ game wherein one boy’s bol- 
der is placed on a large stone and thrown 
at by the other boys. 

DYKE, a ditch. 


E 


AST Moor. A tract of land in and on the 
west side of Stanley-cum-Wrenthorp town- 
ship ; but on the east side of the Rectory 
Manor of Wakefield, to the lord of which 
it is said to have belonged as waste. 

Een FAIR FALL, equivalent to ‘make the best 
of it”—that which would have been better 
not being at hand, een fair fall (befall) 
what we have. 


EERY, every. 
EGG CRATCH, a frame with holes for holding 
eggs. 


En. This sign, used often in the book, isto be 
sounded like e in serv’d. 
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Euz, our. ‘“ Ehz-senz,” is ourselves. We also 
sometimes say “‘wer awn” for our own, 
and sometimes “ahrs” for ours. 

Er, yes. “Witeh goa?’ “Ei ina minnit. See 
“aye” also. 

EirT, eat. 

‘Eivy Keivy. Mr James Oakes knows this as 
meaning even balance. 

EKE, an increase or addition, as an eke (a bottom 

_ vim) to a bee hive. 

E.sow GREEAs, labor with the arms. To “ polish 
t’ table wi elbow greeas,” is to rub it well. 

ELIKE, the same. ‘ They're all queer elike.” 
“‘T am ever elyke.” T. M. 86. 

ELLEKER, beer gone sour and used as vinegar. 

ELSIN, an awl. “Elsin grooin” (or awl nose) was 
formerly used as a name for the mosquito. 

ENAH, soon. “Ah’ll come enah.” 

ENEW, plural of enough. 

ENIF, enough ; but the correct form is more 
common. 

ENKLED, entangled. 

ENTRY, a narrow passage between houses. 

ESH TREE, ash tree. 

EsPIN, aspin. ‘It tremmles like a espin leeaf.” 

ETTEN, eaten. ‘Come as sooin as thah’s etten 
thy dinner.” ‘ Ah’ll come nah for ah can 
ezt nowt.” 

EVVEN AANDS, even bargain. 

EXPECT, suppose or conjecture. Almost equi- 
valent to the American “ guess.” 


Fr 
AAH IN. To “faah t’ muck in,” is'to spread 
dung dropt in a field by cattle. 
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FarEw, few. “A good faew” is a good many. 

Farr, puff or blow sharply. See “ waft.” 

FaHL, foul, ugly. 

Fair DOOES, do fairly. “ Doan’t pawse a chap 

- when he’s dahn; fair dooes.” 

FAaRIN, a gift at fair time. 

FAIRISH, good or moderate. A “ fairish lot” is 
a good deal. ‘He’s fairish” means in 
rather good health. 

FALL AHT, quarrel. 

FANTECKLES, freckles on theskin. ‘Shoo’s fan- 
teckel’d.” 

FaR END, the end. We treat things as having 
two ends, a fore end and back, or far, end. 
“Ahm ommost at t’ far end,” means 
almost dead, or almost ruined, or other 
extremity. 

Fas’EN’D, bound, as in apprenticeship. “Bun 
aht prentis.” | 

Fat AEN, the common weed, narrowleaved orache, 

FATH'ERIN, affiliating. “Hes teh fath’er'd thy 
barn lass ?” 

Faur, fallow. “By t’ look o’ yer booits ye’ve 
been in a fauf cloise.” 

FEATHERPOKE, nest of the long tailed Tit. Also 
the bird itself. — 

FELK, a felloe for a wheel. 

FELL MONGER, buyer and preparer for sale of 
raw skins of beasts. 

FELON, a papular eruption on the skin. 

FELLOon’D, hidebound. “’t cah’s fellon’d; Zer Aide 
’sas fast as owt.” 

FEND, effort or ability. ‘“Fend for der sen,” is 
provide for herself. “Not a bit o’ fend 
ae Ais sen,” not capable of helping him- 
self. 
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FEND AN PROVE, defend and prove, deny and as- 
sert ; a wordy contention. 

FERRIT IT AHT, inquire dilligently till the thing 
wanted be discovered. 

FETHERFAHL, the plant feverfew—pyrethrum par- 
thenium. 

FETTLE, condition or state as, “t’ horse wor e 
good fettle.” Also to clean or make 
trim. 

Fic, struggle or shake convulsively. “‘ Fig’d wi 
it’ feet” is moved the feet quickly. 
FILLoPIN, the shooting a taw in games with 

marbles. 

Fin’p, find. ‘Ah can’t fin’d it.” 

FINAKIN, over precise in trifles. ‘ Thah’rt to 
finakin by Aawf.” 

FIRE POINT, the poker. 

FITCHES, vetches. 

FITTER, tremble or shake. ‘Shoo fittered like 
a deein duck.” See Natterin Nan. 

FLAAH, frighten. 

FLACKER, flutter, as with wings. 

FLANSIL LAANE, Flanshaw lane. 

FLAuPIN, flippant. “Shoo’s a silly flaupin thing.” 

FLEE, a fly. 

FLEERIN, laughing scornfully, usually said thus, 
‘what are teh stan’nin thear for flearin an 
laughin ?” 

FLEE-BE-SKY, a Wild “flaupin” person, usually 
applied to women. 

Fiecs, the flag’d footpath, “Walk up o’t’ 
flegs”. “All t’ rooads abaht here 1s 
fleg’d.” 

FLICK, a flitch. 

= FLIG’ D, fledged, feathered. “'T’ birds is full 
"ai ig’d. d.” 
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FLITTIN, removing from one house to another. 
See T. M. “ flyt.” 

FLUMMARY, flattery. 

FLUMMAXT, perplext, defeated. 

Foo, aftergrass. 

FonpD, foolish. 

FoolTin, footing. “pay thy fooitin,” is pay for 
your footing, as. in a workshop on ap- 
prenticing, or other beginning a new 
thing. . 

FoomaD, foumart, a pole cat. 

Forct, compelled or under need of. “Ah 
wod’nt stan’ it but ahm forct.” 

FORE ELDERS, ancestors. 

FOR END, fore end; early part, as of day or 
year. The latter end is the “ back end.” 

FORNOOININS, forenoon “ drinkings.” 

FORTNIT FAAR, the cattle fair in the fair ground 
begun here 27th March, 1765. On 23rd 
June, 1858, a weekly fair was commenced 

. and it 1s very successful. 

Fotcu, fetch. ‘To foche the chyldre of Israelle.” 
T. M. 60. 

FoTHER, feed cattle in doors. ‘ Fother up,” is 
bed and feed for the night. 

FowtT, fought, did fight. 

FRAAME, set about doing a thing; also to shew 
signs of doing it properly. “Come fraame 
thy sen.” ‘‘Theare, nah thah fraames.” 

FRATCH, quarrel. 

FRESH, tipsy, not quiet drunk. A fresh in the 
river is a sudden flood. 

Frowsy, dirty and untidy. Applied as aterm of 
reproach to a woman. 

FrowtT, for ought, as in “ frozwt ah knaw.” 
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Frummaty, furmity. Creed wheat boil’d in 
milk, usually done at Christmas. Corn- 
factors and millers generously supply 
their friends with a small bag of wheat at 
that time. 

FrRumP, affront. ‘“Frump Aer wi it,” is, re- 
reproach her by naming it. 

FRUuTTIS, afntter. ‘ Fruttis Wedensdeh,” is Ash 
Wednesday. | 

FUDDL’D, tipsy, intoxicated. Fishes made drunk 
with grain steept in spirit are fuddl’d. 

FULLOCKIN, In games with marbles, is giving 
force to the taw by shooting the hand 
forward. ‘To “knuckle down” is to keep 
the hand still on the ground when ae 
ing the taw. 

Fusty, smelling mouldy. 

FUZ BALL, the fungus /ycoperdon gemmatum. 

Fuzzy, soft and downy. 


G 


AATE WAAH. “Get aht o’ my gaate.” “TI 

shall knap him on the crowne that standes 
in my gate.” T.M. 236. 

Gap, speech. “ Gift o’ t’ gab” is facility of speech. 

GADDIN ABAHT, going from house to house or 
place to place in an idling manner. 
Vagabonds are called ‘“Gadlyngs ” in 
T.M. 338. 

GALLAK /ANDED, left: handed. 

GALLASSES, braces. 

Gam, game or fun. “ Makking gam on a body.” 

Gawm’!IN, flattering or deceiving. ‘tak na noatis 
shoo’s nobbud gam’in theh.” 
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GAM’ISH, gameish, playful ; inclined for sport. 

GAM’LEG, lame leg. 

GANTRY, wooden frame for beer barrels. 

GaRRIT AezT, garret height, or three stories high. 

GARTH, a yard or inclosure ; ‘‘ stack-garth.” 

GAS FELTIN, asphalting (a new word). 

Gas AAHSE, gashouse. Wakefield was first lighted 
with gas 2oth January, 1823. 

GAV’LOCK, an iron crowbar used as a lever. 

GAUMLESS, vacant, without sense, stupid; ‘“‘shoo’s 
awther deeaf or gaumless ;” to “ gaum ” 
is to comprehend. 

GAUVISON, an awkward and staring man or 
woman. 

Gawky, awkward, left-handed. 

Ger. This and other calls used in driving horses 
are, I suppose, common to many parts 
of the kingdom. Gee, is go on; cum 
hether, come hither ; cum up, start or go 
faster ; whet gece, away gO, 2.¢, turn to off 
side ; zwhot-e, who-o-te, or whet, stop. 

GENTLE OR SIMPLE, great folk or small folk. 

GERT, great. | 

GFZLIN, gooseling, young goose; “a cletch o’ 
gezlins.” 

GIFTS, white marks on nails. 


““Gift on thumb sure to come, 
Gift on finger sure to linger.” 


Gic’LIN, + flippant laughing; ‘“shoo’s a silly 
gig’lin’ thing.” 

GILT, a young female pig before it attains the 
matronly name of “sow ;” “ oppen gilt” 
is unspayecd sow. 

GINNILL, a narrow passage between houses, 
walls, or hedges, as “ Jaw Hill Ginnill.” 

I: 
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Girn, grin; “girn an bide it.” 

GizzENIN, struggling to relieve choking ; ‘‘he 
fair gizzen’d ageean.” 

GLAZ’NER, a glazier ; “‘glaz’nin t’ windehs.” 

Goa wl, court. “ /Yah long did 4e goa wi theh 
afoar ye wer wed?” ‘Wah, happen 
toathre yeear.” 

GopMeT, young leaves of the hawthorn, which 
children eat in spring. 

GODSPENNY, good penny (17); hiring money given 
yearly to farm servants. 

Goin AoaM, dying. ‘Shoo’s goan 4oam, poor 
thing.” 

GOIN T’RIGS, making a disturbance, or being 
very boisterous and noisy. 

Goop FAEW, good few, a good many. “A good- 
ish faew ” is a moderate number. 
GoopYBAHR, Goodybower, a passage once in 
Wakefield, on the north side of the 
Church, leading to fields past the Gram- 
mar School of Queen Elizabeth. In the 
Mactacio Abel, T. M. 16, Cayn says :— 


‘‘And where so any man may fynd me, 
Let hym slo me hardely, 
And where so any man may me meyte, 
Ayther bi sty or yit be strete ; 
And hardely when I am dede, 
Bery me in Gudeboure at the quarelle hede.”’ 


GOTTEN INTO BED, or gotten her bed, is said of 
a woman delivered of a child. 
GOVERNORS OF THE CHARITIES. See ““Guverners.” 
GRAANS, exhausted malt after brewing. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOIL. By charter [Mr. F. Lumb’s 
copy |, dated ‘‘Nynetenthe day of Novem- 
ber in the fower and thirtithe yeare of 
our reigne” [1591], Queen Elizabeth, 
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‘at the humble sute made. . . by the 
inhabitants of the towne and pshe of 
Wakefield,” granted that there be “one 
Gramer Scoole in the said towne . 
called the Free Gramer Scoole of Queene 
Elizabethe at Wakefield for the teachinge, 
instructinge and bringinge upp of children 
and youthe 1n gramer and other good 
learninge, to contynewe to that use for 
evr.” Sir George Savile, Knight ; John 
Savile, Esquire, ‘ our Steward of Wake- 
field,” and twelve others, three of whom 
were Saviles, were incorporated as the 
first governors, with power to them and 
their successors (among other things) to 
fill up vacancies in their number, and 
make “good and necessarie statuts and 
ordynances” for the “better orderinge, ru- 
linge and governinge of the said free scoole 
and scoolemaster,” and of the lands and 
goods of the school; and at various dates 
statutes have been made accordingly. 
The original school-house was built, and 
stands yet, in Goodybower, and is now 
used as the Green-Coat School, for teach- 
ing poor boys reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. In December, 1854, the school- 
house and grounds of the West-Riding 
Proprietary School, in Northgate, were 
acquired by the governors, and these 
have been used since for the Free Gram- 
mar School. I see the word /ree has 
been dropped. Why? 

GRASS DRAKE, corn crake, or landrail. 

GRECK, the wreckling or weakling, as of a litter 
of pigs, the least. 
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GREEAT, 

GREEAT BIG, ; eee 

GREENAORN, a simpleton. 

GREEN SAUCE, common sorrel ; rumex acetosa. 

GRIME, to blacken as with soot. A grimy stick 
is a burnt stick. 

GRIN’LESTON, grindstone. 

GRON BARN, grandchild. 

GRON FATHER, grandfather. 

GRON MUTHER, grandmother. 

GROOIN, pig’s snout; “two swyne gronys,” T. M. 
89. 

GRUNSIL, groundsel ; senecio vulgaris. 

GULLOOK, go look! an angry, contemptuous 
half-oath. 

GUMPTION, power of comprehension. ‘‘Gaum- 
less” is the opposite of this. 

GuVERNERS. “The Governors of the Free 
Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth at 
Wakefield, in the coumty of York,” are 
popularly known as “ T’ Guverners,” or 
‘“‘Governors of the Charities.” Being a 
well-known corporate body under the 
Charter granted by Queen Elizabeth, 
19th November, 1591, numerous devises 
and bequests have been made to them, 
as trustees for particular charitable pur- 
poses ; and they now administer a great 
variety of donations. Bromley’s Gift for 
Apprentices, and Storie’s Exhibition, and 
other things, are in their hands as a body 
corporate. The various estates are now 
chiefly Real property, of improving value, 
situate in many parts of the county, and 
producing at present about £3,200 a 
year, of which the rents from the now 
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Weekly Cattle Fair are part. ‘They are 
fourteen in number, and their chairman, 
elected by themselves yearly, is called 
‘¢ Spokesman.” 


H 
[No aspirate employed]. 


AAF ROCKT, rather silly; or, as we should 
say, ‘not all there.” 

faacs, haws, fruit of hawthorn. 

HfaaH MOO, a hay chamber. 

EHAASTY-PUDDIN, flour of wheat or oats boiled 
in water or milk, poured on a plate and 
eaten with treacle, or into a basin of 
milk. 

fIAGGLE, 1, attempt to lower the price asked 
for goods. 

2, to cut or carve awkwardly, as ‘‘ Ah 
niver saw a bit o’ met Aaggled so 1’ my 
life.” 

TAH GOES IT? a salutation. 

fTausE, house. The day-room of small dwell- 
ings, or the kitchen of larger. In public- 
houses it distinguishes the kitchen from 
the bar, tap, and parlour. 

HAHSE O’ KREKSHON. The great West-Riding 
prison is known as “‘ Waakfild Hahse o’ 
Krekshon ;” or, away from the town, as 
“Waakfild” only. ‘‘ Ah’l heh theh put 7’ 
Waakfild.” Men of the last generation 
could remember when the prison doors 
stood open, there being no prisoner. I 
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believe this was in the time of Keeper 
Strawbenzie, who was appointed April, 
1802, and died in 1816. In August, 
1865, there were men prisoners, 1,176; 
and women, 196; total, 1,372. Before 
the opening of the first house of correc- 
tion, probably the Wakefield prison 
was the lord of the Manor’s gaol, 
which, no doubt, existed from early 
times, and is believed to have stood in 
Marygate. A George Savile, of Wake- 
field, by will dated 16th December, 1594, 
gave £20 toward building a “ house of 
correction within seaven miles of Wake- 
feild, for the settinge of the poore on 
worke, or towardes a stocke for the keep- 
ing of them in worke accordinge to the 
statute, if so be there be any such house 
builded within the space of two yeres 
next after my decease.” ‘This, of course, 
was before the Poor Law of 43rd Eliza- 
beth; and we may presume no house of 
correction was here at the date of the 
will. Mr. Ince gives me a list of Keepers, 
beginning with Thomas Somester, who 
resigned in 1641, and refers me to 
Whitaker’s “‘ Loidis in Elmete,” p. 228, 
where it is said that Calverley, of Cal- 
verley, in April, 1605, was committed by 
Sir John Savile, of Howley, to “one 
Mr. Key’s house, a gaile but lately built 
up in Wakefield; for at the time the 
infection of the plague was violent at 
York.” The buildings composing the 
oldest existing house of correction con-- 
sist of cells for about twenty prisoners, 
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and a keeper’s house—that which Mr. 
Strawbenzie lived in—all fronting the 
bottom of Westgate, and measuring 
about 120 ft. by 40 ft. In 1770, a much 
larger H shaped building was erected 
behind this; and in November, 1846, 
the present extensive prison, which cost 
4,120,000, was opened. In April, 1638, 
Keeper Thomas Somester’s salary was 
advanced from £60 to £80; and he 
had disbursed the previous year, in wages, 
needful provision for prisoners, imple- 
ments for their work, fire, and carrying 
prisoners from sessions to sessions, 4 86 ; 
and had received for prisoners’ work 
424, leaving, say, £126 in the more 
valuable currency of that time. In 1864, 
the payments were nearly £18,000; 
receipts, about £4,800; balance over- 
paid, say, £13,000. 

HTAHSUMIVVER, however. ‘He said fe wodn't; 
Aahsumivwver ah gat 4im persuaded.” 

Hat, fool. ‘“ T’ fal o’ Kirkless,” was the jester 
of Kirklees. 

ATALCH, a noose. 

HALLOCKIN, idling about. ‘‘ /Zallockin abaht t’ 
streets.” 

HANSIL, the first sale. ‘ Ye’ve /ansil’d meh.” 

Hart, wrapt. 

Hart uP, wrapt, as, “weel Aapt up abaht t’ 
neck.” 

HfTARD AS AARD, very hard. A common form 
of expressing the superlative degree, as 
“ot as hot;” “sweet as sweet.” Another 
mode Is to say, “as green as owt,” ‘as 
fast as owt,” and so on. 
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HARD’N ‘EM ON, encourage them. ‘“ They’re 
ready enough abaht hard’nin ’em on.” 

Harb SET, in a difficulty, as “ard set for a 
answer.” 

HarsTon, hearthstone. 

Hask, dry and hard. ‘Tow is said to be “‘ Zask.” 

Hat, hit. ‘Shoo at Aim over /is noase.” 

Havver, oat. ‘“‘ Havver caak” is oaten cake. 
“ Havver janok” is a name for dry oat 
cake. - It appears by documents of title 
that near the Shutts were lands called 
the ‘‘ havver lands.” 

HawsBuck, a clownish fellow. ‘A country 
hawbuck.” 

HECK, 1, hayrack. 

2, a small gate. “Shut t’ #eck after 


theh.” 
‘6 : 
fs ECKLE, a ee ren 
? 
ECKLE FEATHERS, ( Gon be angry with me. 
HEE, high. 


HEEATH OWD Hatt. The preface to one of 
Mr. W. H. Leatham’s poems states that 
this picturesque building was erected by 
John Kaye, of Oakenshaw, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; and that his mother’s 
arms (Dodsworth’s), quartered with those 
of the Kayes, are over the entrance. 
Afterward Lady Bolles bought the estate, 
and she died at the hall 5th May, 1662. 
Thenceforward, for several generations, 
it was owned by successive descendants 
of hers—Jobson, Dalston, Dillon, and 
Fauquier—until the Right Hon. John 
Smyth, grandfather of Colonel Smyth, 
the present possessor, purchased it. 
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Hert, handle. ‘ Knife eft.” 

HELLIN, an Elder tree. 

HeEwm, a shed for cattle in a field. 

HELTER-SKELTER, reckless, headlong. 

HENKICHER, handkerchief. 

HENKIN, twisting yarn or worsted into hanks or 
skeins. We say hank of worsted, and 
skein of silk or thread. 

Hep, hip, fruit of wild rose. 

Hes, hash, confused state. ‘ Yee’ve made a 
bonny /esh on it.” 

Hesp, a fastener (as of door or window) hanging 
in a staple with the free end bent for 
dropping into a second staple. 

Hey! a call to attract attention. ‘‘ Hey, missis, 
come /eear.” Sometimes, “ ey up.” 

Hey GO MAD, boisterous or riotous. ‘“ Playin’ 
hey go mad wi ivverybody.” 

HIDE, to beat. ‘‘ Ah’l Aide theh.” 

Hippey, the name for the game of “hide and 
seek,” and the call word. “Is it Aiddey?” 
“Yes, Aiddey.” 

HINDER END, the back part, or last portion. 
‘“‘ Hinder ends o’ wheeat,” are the ridd- 
lings, or refuse grains. 

HipPpins, napkins or cloths for wrapping babies’ 
hips. 

Hos, a stone or other like thing set up for a 
mark or bound, as in games of bats and 
balls. 

HoxssLe. “In a hobble” is in a difficulty or 
perplexity ; hobbled, as cattle are when 
the legs are tied together, or a log is tied 
to one leg. | 

Hopsoty/oy, an awkward young fellow, “nawther 
man ner boy.” 
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Hop OR DRIVE, a ploughman’s phrase from times 
when the horses worked in single file. 
“ Ah can’t boath fod an drive,” z.¢., hold 
the plough and drive the cattle. Cayn 
in Mac: Abel says, ‘Shall I bothe hald 
and drfer” T. M. 9. Also, ‘Com nar, 
and other drife or hald.”—/d. The well- 
known proverb refers to this— 


‘* He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.”’ 


One man does both now, each horse 
being harnessed to the plough. 

Hop vp, hold up. “/e’s sa badly, Ae can Hardly 
hod his heead up.” 

Hos, a male pig. 

Hott, hole. “T’ Aoil” is the prison. “ He's 
gotten putten into t’ Aoil.” 

Fo.uin, the folly tree. 

HONOR BRIGHT! An injunction to act honor- 
ably. ‘‘ What! two on yeh pitchin into 
one fellah? Naay, naay, honor bright! 
one at once.” 

Hopprit, a small round basket. A straw bee- 
hive isa “bee hoppit;” 

Hop scotcu, a child’s game, wherein the player 
hops and pushes a bit of pot from mark 
to mark with the foot to win the game. 

HORSE-TENGS, dragon flies, so called from a 
belief that they sting horses. 

HOTCH-POTCH, an undistinguished mixture. 

HUG, carry. 

HucGans, the hips. 

HULLABALOO, a great noise and commotion. 
‘What a Aullabaloo t’ Election maks!” 

Hvm’D AN haw’D, hesitated in speech. 
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Huzzey, hussif or housewife; but used here to 
express a careless or bad girl. 


I 


THE personal pronoun, is sometimes sounded 

1. almost as in national English; sometimes 

as ah, sometimes as z in pit—‘‘/ sahnt,” 

‘““ah weeant,” “not if J knaw it.” See 
under “ Meh.” 

ILuiFy, speak ill of. 

ILL-THRIVEN, sickly-looking, or diminutive. 

ILL TURN, a mischief. 

Imp, an eke, or addition, to a straw bee hoppit ; 
“put a imp on it.” 

IRON-MOULD, a mark on linen made by contact 
with oxide of iron. 

It, 1,in the. ‘It cloise,” is in the close. 

2, its. ‘* Let’s gi theh a leg up on to 
it back.” ; | 

3, meaning punishment, or other thing 
understood. ‘ Thah’l catch it when teh 
gets foam.” ‘“Neet after neet, and 
niver at Aoam ; ah can’t stan it.” “ Ah 
sahnt goa”— ‘Wha, it’s reight.” ‘ Shift 
thy sen ; theear, that’s it.” 

I’ TOIT, attract and keep the attention of a per- 
son. “Ah thozeght it wor t’ man ah wanted ; 
and so ah gat somedy to keep 4im ?’ toit 
whal ah wor suer.” See “ Toit.” 

I’vin, ivy. ‘‘T’ ivin weeant mak t’ Aahse damp 

j if yeh nobbud cut it cloisish to t’ wall.” 
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J 


AMFER, chamfer, a reduction of a square edge 
] to make it bevil. 
JANOK, fair-play. ‘That’s not janok,” means, 
that is unfair. 

JILLIVER, the wallflower. 

Jimpt, indented. ‘Jimpt rahnd t’ edges,” is 
nicked, or notched round. 

Joss, jolt. ‘*T’ rooad wor full o’ ruts, an we wor 
varry neear jost aht o’ t’ cart.” 

JowL, 1, to knock, as, “jozl’d Ais Aeead ageean 
tv? dooar cheek.” 

2, the jaw. ‘Ah saw ’em cheek be 
jowle.” 

Jut, to bump or strike against. ‘“Jut /im,” 
means, lift him by legs and arms, and 
bump his posterior against wall or post. 

Jysts, joists. 


K 


K lost courage. “ Kaft on it,” 1s, became 

afraid to do it. 

KELL, the omentum. 

KENSEPACK, having a peculiarity so as to be 
easily known. 

KESTER, Christopher. 

KET, carrion, animal flesh unfit for food of man. 

KETLOCK, s¢zapis arvensis. Dr. Prior says it is 
the a.s. cedeleac—/eac, a plant, and cede, 
which is perhaps related to the Danish 
Rede, to annoy. 
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KeEx, the hogweed (heracleum sphondylium), and 
other umbelliferous plants, such as cow- 
parsley. 

KrpcolT, the Lock-up house for offenders. The 
prisoner, I suppose, was the zd, and the 
house his cofe. ‘“ Keep thy sen quiet, er 
else thah’l get takken up tot’ kidcoit.” In 
1800, our kidcote was a small cellar at 
the south-east corner of the block of 
houses between Northgate and the Bull 
Ring; from that year to the end of 1829 
or beginning of 1830, a building near the 
east end of George Street; and, since 
then, the present buildings in King Street. 

KIN-COUGH, hooping-cough. 

KINKIN, choking with cough. ‘‘ Kinkin whahl 
it’s ommost black 7 t’ faace.” ‘‘I pray the 
be still; I laghe that I kynke.” T.M. 


309. ; 

Kin’LIN, wood for lighting (kindling) fires. 

KINNLE, the bringing forth young by rabbits. 

Kir’GIT, Kirkgate. This, and Northgate, and 
Westgate, were the three ancient main 
roads through the town. Each consisted 
of rows of houses, with their grounds 
behind ; and each constituted a separate 
hamlet for the repair of its highways, 
which, until later times, was probably 
only the street itself. The Overseers of 
the poor, though appointed for all the 
township, are, or were, chosen out of 
the three hamlets—two from Kirkgate 
and one from each of the others. 

KiRrkGIT BRIG. Part of this bridge is as old, 
probably, as St. Mary’s Chantry. The 
bridge has heen widened twice, and 1s 
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now about 33 feet broad. The stonework 
of the pointed arches of the old portion 
measures about 14 feet 8 inches; that of 
the middle portion about 8 feet 6 inches; 
and that of the newest part about g feet 
9 inches. 

Kist, chest. ‘A owd oak kist.” 

Kir, a milk-pail, or other wooden pail. 

KITLIN, a kitten. 

KITTLE, 1, bring forth kittens. 


2, tickle. ‘Kittle as a mahstrap.” 
KIVVER, a set of corn sheaves built up in the - 
field to dry. 


KNOWL, an elevation. ‘“T’ knowl o’ t’ Aill.” 
KNOWL, or Now1, to toll a bell. ‘* Knowlin t’ 


bell.” . 
Knur, knor; a wooden ball about an inch in 
diameter. 


KNUR AND SPELL, a game played with a knor ; 
a spell or lever to give it a “‘rise ;” and 
a pummel (a stick with a wooden head) 
to strike it with. The counting is by 
scores of yards. 


L 
AACE, beat, same as “ /ide” and “ welt.” 


LAADIN CAN, a small ‘‘can” (tin vessel) used 
for lading, or removing, liquids out of a 
larger holder. 

Laaby FInc’r, the Laburnum flower. 

» LAAKE, play. Workmen are said to be “laakin” 
‘when they have no work. 

JAATHE, a barn. 
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Lap, boy; familiarly used to men also. 


‘* Yudas. Good sir, take it no grefe. 
‘‘ 4nna. We, lad, thou shuld ask lefe.” 
T. M. 176. 

Lapy Boies. The charities of this remark- 
able woman, who was owner of Heath 
Hall for some years prior to her death, 
in 1662, and who is still frequently 
spoken of by all classes of persons about 
the Heath, exist at Wakefield, Sandal, 
and other places. The Wakefield charity 
is for apprenticing “poor children of 
Wakefield.” Its income arose from 
the farm of Howgill, in Beamsley in 
Craven, until 1853, in which year an 
exchange was made for lands at Ferry- 
bridge. In 1853, only one boy was on 
the list; there have since then been near 
thirty, and now there are about ten. 

LAHNCE, allowance; gift above wages, usually 
some beer to drink for an odd job, or as 
an extra. ‘‘Ye mun stand a drop o’ 
lahnce.” 

LAMB PURTENCE, a lamb’s head, with its appur- 
tenances, heart, lungs, and liver. 

LANGSETTLE, long seat. In public-houses, the 
long seat of wood with a high back. 

LaNKY ScHOOIL, the Lancasterian School ; 
established 1813. The other public 
school near it, built about the same 
time, is ‘‘ Churchey Schooil.” 

LAHRN, learn, to teach. ‘‘ Whose lahrn’d theh 
thee letters?” 

LARP or LAHK, pull weeds out of. corn by hand. 
‘“Larpin’ ketlocks.” 

LaT, lath. ‘6 A kiat lat.” 
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Law Hitt. See Low Hill. 

LEAD-EATER, India-rubber used for rubbing 
pencil marks out of paper. 

LEATHERIN, a beating, perhaps with leather. 
A shoemaker’s term (?) 

T’ LEATHER POCKIT, a yard parallel to Goody 
bower. 

Leck, 1, sprinkle with water “Just enough 
rain to leck t’ dust.” 

2, put water upon malt in brewing, 
called “leckin on.” The first watering is 
“‘ mashing.” 

LECK, leak. 

LEET-GIEN, lightly-given; given to frivolity, or 
worse. Said of a woman whose conduct 
is not good. 

LEETNIN, lightning. 

LEET ON, meet with. “ Ahm bahn to seek a 
job; and if e nobbad leet on ah sal be 
back at neet.” 

LEETS, 1, lungs. 

2, lights. 

LETTEN ON, met with; found. ‘ es teh letten 
on?” 

Lick, beat, or thrash. 

LIEVE, willingness. ‘‘ Ah’d as heve do nowt;” 
or, “as lieve not do it.” : 

Lic, lay or lie. “Lig it dahn;” or, “lig by 
theh.” 





= Settys me downe and grankys and gronys, 
And /yges and restys my wery bonys.” 
T. M. 155. 


LIKKEN, nearly happen. ‘Ah likken’d to a 
tun’l’d ovver him.” “It likken’d to a 
come on to t’ top o’ my /eead.” 
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LILLY Low, a blaze. “ Let’s dev a lilly low,” 
that is, a good blaze; by burning shav- 
ings, or other light substances, for instance. 

LITHENIN, thickening, as of broth or milk with 
flour; or to stiffen, as “‘lithe his ribs wi 
haasty puddin.” 

LITTLE TINY, small. In T. M. 96, second 
Shepherd, addressing the babe Jesus, 
says :—"‘ Haylle, lytylle tyne mop!” 

LIVVER, to deliver. 

LOBSCOUSE, animal food, potatoes, arid onions 
stew’d together in the oven. Irish stew. 

LocKER, a cupboard or locked compartment. 
Usually the small inner chamber of a 
larger box or chest, as “‘a kist locker.” 

Lon ’EH, because of. “It’s long ’eh thee at ’e 
tum’l’d; thah’r allus it rooad” (e/ like e 
in serv’d). 

LopPER’D, clotted or coagulated, as, ‘ loper’d 
milk.” 

Lops, fleas. ‘ Full o’ Zops an’ lice.” 

Low ‘Ait, or Law Hill, a notable height on 
the south side of Wakefield, In part arti- 
ficial; the mound evidently so. It has 
been claimed as British, Roman, Saxon, 
and Danish; and there is no doubt of 

-its antiquity. Is /ow the word we have 
in /illy-low, or hlaew, a.s. for hill ? 
Leland says: ‘The place is caullid Lo- 
hille.” He also writes: “Sum say that 
one of the Erles Warines began to build, 
and as fast as he buildid violence of 
winde defacid the work. This is like a 
fable. Sum say that it was nothing but 
a winde mille hille.” A great extent of 
the surrounding country on all sides is 
F 
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seen from this hill; about twenty-four 
churches are visible from the summit. 

LowsSNIN SUPPER, a Supper given when a youth 
is “loose” from his apprenticeship. 
Sometimes rearing suppers are given by 
builders when a building has been rear’d 
or built up. 

Lue, pull the ears or hair of the head. “Lug 
Aim.” 

LuGcs, the ears. 

LUMBERTURN, an awkward or mischievous trick. 
‘That lad’s allus e some lumberturn er 
uther.” 

LusH, intoxicating liquor. 

Lusny, almost drunk. 


M 


M AA, make. ‘‘ Maas,” makes. 
‘* Before hym he prase hym, 
Behynde he mys-sase hym ; 
Thus dowbille he mase hym.” 
T. M. 309. 

MAaAaLack, a quarrelling, disturbance, “ | Tow. 
“ Kickt up a maalack.” 

Macks, sorts. All ‘‘maks,” or makes, means all 
sorts. 

Map, vexed. ‘‘Ah maad /4im mad aboon a 
bit.” 

MADDUL’D, confounded, perplexed. “ Ahm om- 
most maddl’d wi t’ din at ye barns is 
makkin.” 

MAHLDpy, mouldy. 

MAHSTRAP, mousetrap. 
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Mak, make. ‘‘ Mak meh some booits.” 

MAK A DAY ON IT, a phrase meaning that the 
day shall be occupied with the business 
or pleasure in hand. 

MAKKIN WIMWAMS FOR WATTER-WHEELS, Is doing 
an absurd thing. 

MAK SHARP, make haste. 

MAK-SHIFT, an infenior thing substituted when 
the right one cannot be got. 

MANNIFOLD, the third stomach of the ox. 

Markit Cross, the erection on pillars at the 
bottom of Wood Street, in one of the 
old market places. It was built by sub- 
scription, probably in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The room over the pillars, the 
Cross Chamber, was used by the Street 
Commissioners for meetings until the 
Borough Charter of incorporation in 
March, 1848. 

MARRABLE, a marble. 

MARROW, the fellow, one of a pair. 

Marry, by Mary! ‘Aes shoo getten wed?” 
“« Aye, marry, es sheh.” 

MASHIN, the’ first putting of hot water to the 
malt in brewing. 

MatTreEr, like. ‘ Ah doan’t mich matter it.” 

MAUKS, maggots. 

MAUNDER, talk incoherently, or in a low tone 
grumblingly. ‘‘ What are teh maundrin 
thear abaht?” 

MAWNGEY, mangey, as a petted and spoiled 
child. ‘‘ Thah’rt a little mawngey tooad.” 

Mawony, mahogany. 

Mecnanics’ Instirurion. This was founded 
May, 1841, after one or two other similar 
societies had ceased. The first of the 
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kind was started about 1821. The 
building of this society in Wood Street, 
known as the Music Saloon, was erected 
1820-21, by shareholders, and was sold 
by auction in May, 1855, to the Me- 
chanics’ Institution for £3,000, which 
sum was raised from gifts and a “ Bazaar,” 
the latter held in October, 1855, in the 
Corn Exchange. ‘The society provides a 
library, lectures, news-room, and classes. 

Meu, me. ‘Gi meh thy and.” When this 
pronoun is used emphatically it is pro- 
nounced me. ‘It’s noan o’ me.” In 
like manner, as the sense requires, I is 7 
(as in bet), Or 24, or sometimes almost as 
in national English; we is wehk or we, 
thou, ¢eh or thah; thee, theh or thee; ye, 
yeh or ye; he, e or z (as in bét),; she, 
sheh or shoo; our, wer or ahr, or ehz; 
your, yer or yahr; their, ther or their. 
Many other vocal contractions are made, 
as wiv, for we have; wé#tteh, for wilt 
thou? 

MEL, meddle. ‘‘ Ah’l noan mel on it.” 
‘*T ment that no mytyng shuld melle hym of this.” 

T. M. 239. 

MEL, a mallet. ; 

MELcH, mild. Applied to the weather, it means 
mild and moist. 

MENG'L, a mangle. 

MENG’LIN, mangling, as of clothes. 

MESH’L’TUN, mixture of rye flour and wheat 
flour. 

METTADISSES, Methodists, Wesleyans. 

MIDDIN, a heap, as, “a muck middin;” or, “a 
ass (ash) middin.” 

Micw, much. 
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MIDDLIN, tolerably well. ‘“ Aah ar yeh?” 
“ Middlin, thenk yeh.” 

MIDGE, a gnat. 

MIDGRAM, mesentery. Commonly that of the 
pig is meant. 

MILL RACE, mill stream. 

MILN, a mill. 

MILT, the spleen ; also the male herring. The 
female herring is called a roan. 

MISCHIEF NEET. Boys, thirty years ago, used 
to go about damaging property, believing 
the law allowed them, on this night. 
Happily the practice is over at Wake- 
field, and the time forgotten. 

MINCH, mince, as, “ minch pies.” 

Miss Nancy, a “ finiking” or womanish man. 

Missis, a wife. ‘‘ /7ah’s t’ missis?” means, How 
is your wife? 

MISTLE, a cowhouse. 

MITTENS, gloves without fingers, or only a 
“‘thumb,” as, ‘‘4Zedgin mittens.” 

MIZZLE, small rain. 

MolrTIn, picking bits of stick, &c., out of wool 
before working it up. 

Moo’p up, filled. A furniture broker’s rooms 

_ are usually so oo’d up with goods as to 
leave little room for getting into them. 

MOOTER, moulter, a miller’s pay in kind for 
grinding corn. 

Moor HALL, the Court-house of the lord of 
the Manor of Wakefield. Until the 
present West-Riding Court-house was 
built, the Quarter Sessions were held 
here. 

MOSKER’D, decayed or crumbled. Crumbling 
stone is said to be “‘ moskerin” away. 
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Morty, a spot to “ pitch” at, as in such games 
as quoits. 

MOoULDEWaRP, the mole. 

MuckK,’manure or dirt. Mucky, dirty. 

MUCKT AHT, cleaned out. ‘“T” Piece wants 
muckin aht.” 

MUCKMENT, worthless person or thing. “ Thah 
muckment!” 

Mup, might. “Ah mud if e wod.” 

MEULE, mule, an ass. 

MUMMERS, morris dancers (?) 

Mun, must. MUuUNNOT, must not. 

MuncE, munch. “Zt thy mest ret; doan’t 
munge it i that waah.” 

MURLEY GRUBS, internal griping or “ bellyache.” 
“Looks as sahr as if fe’d gotten t’ 
murley grubs.” 

MURPHIES, potatoes. 

MUSHERAM, mushroom. “ Musheram catchup.” 


N 


AAGIN, I, gnawing. A “naagin woman” 
ae is a constant complainer. 


2,a “‘naagin” pain is @ wearying pain, 

like toothache. 

NAATHER, neither. ‘ Nawther” is commonest. 

Narr, the nave of a carriage wheel. 

NANPIE, magpie. 

Naup, strike on the head. 

NAZZLE, an insignificant person, usually ‘“‘a nasty 
nazzle.” 

NEARHAND, almost. ‘‘Nerehand, nothynge to 
pay.” T.M. 84; and see ¢d. 98. 
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Nes, a beak, as a bird’s neb or bill; a cap neb; 
also the nose. ‘ He’s allus stickin’ Ais 
neb into sum’dy’s pint.” 

NECKAENKECHER, neckerchief. 

NeVE, fist. 

NENGNAILS, sores caused by tearing into the 
“‘quick” the skin about finger or toe- 
nails. Also curved nails growing into 
the flesh, or troublesome ‘“‘tengin” corns. 

Nep, peck. ‘T’ young birds can’t nep yit.” 

NVFLE, steal by bits at a time. 

NvFLING, trifling. 

NIGGLE, cut with a blunt instrument, or pick 
away by bits. 

NINNY NONNY, weak-minded, ineffectual. 

NIP FIG, a niggardly person. ) 

NIVVER AEED, don’t care for. 

Noa, no. 

NOoAN, none; also not, as, “it’s noan o’ me.” 

NOBBUT, not but, only; no more than. 

NoiT, the period of milk-giving. Cows are 
“fresh noited,” or “ ozwd noited.” 
NOITER, neat-herd, herdsman of neats—a.s. for 

cattle. 

NOMMANY, a preamble, a formal saying or pro- 
claiming. The crier at Quarter Sessions, 
on opening or adjourning the Court, uses 
“some mack on a nommany,” beginning 
with “ Oyez! oyez!” 

NOOININ, nooning. 

Nook, corner. 

NOOKIN, the chimney corner. 

Nop, a knob, a flower-bud. ‘‘T’ roases is 7’ 
nop.” 

Nor’ciT, Northgate. See ‘“ Kirgit.” 

NowL, OR KNOWL, toll. ‘“ Nowlin’ t’ bell.” 
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NowT 0'CLOCK, of no account or consideration. 
“ He's nowt o'clock.” 

NOZZLE, nose, or end,as, “‘t’ nozzle ot’ bellasses,” 
meaning the bellows-pipe. 

NUDGE, touch suggestively, as with the elbow. 
“He nudg’d meh to come aht, an ah 
went.” 


O 


FF AN ON, at intervals. ‘Ah went three 

() year, off an on.” 7 

OFF'NCE, often. Off’ncer, oftener. 

OFrFER, begin to do a thing, or make an attempt. 
‘‘Thah mud a done it long sin, but thah’s 
nivver offer’d.” 

OLLATHORP, Alverthorp. 

O Tos, Altofts. 

OmmostT, almost. 

O’NLY, lonely. ‘It’s a o’nly rooad.” 

Ostrop LAANE, Ouchthorp Lane. 

OuTwoop. See “Ahtwood.” 

OVVER, upon, or on. “He Aat me ovver t’ 
faace.” 

OVVERSEEN, duped or over-reached. ‘ Ah wor 
rather ovverseen 1’ t’ job.” 

OVVERSET, overdone. “ Ovversetten wi wark.” 

OVVERTHWART, Across. 

‘* He save you and me 
Overthwart and endlang that hang on a tre.” 
T. M. 85. 

T’ owp CHURCH, the ancient parish church of 
Wakefield, dedicated to All Saints. It is 
a fine, large church, and stands in a com- 
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manding position. It appears to have 
been rebuilt, in part or intirely, several 
times. Dr. Sisson says the origina] Nor-. 
man edifice remained till the beginning 
of the reign of Edward III.; that in 1329 
Archbishop Melton consecrated a new 
erection, which, with the exception of 

- tower and spire, was demolished 140 years 
later; and that, thereupon, the present 
structure was built. Leland (in or after 
1538) says: “The principale chirch that 
now is yn Wakefield 1s but of a new work, 
but it is exceeding fair and large.” —Vol. 
1., fo. 45. In 1724, the south side was 
rebuilt; and toward the latter part of the 
18th century, the north side and east end 
also. The tower was re-cased in 1858-9. 
The spire, after being partly rebuilt and 
lowered a little in 1715, and re-topt in 
1823, was, in 1860-1, intirely rebuilt 
with crockets, and raised to the height of 
247 feet, thus—tower, 105 feet; stone- 
work of spire, 135 feet; vane above that, 
7 feet. Until 1821, buildings closely 
surrounded the church ; but in that year 
these were removed, and the yard was 
extended. The present peal of ten bells 
was put up in 1817; the present “quarter 
jacks” in 1859. 

Owp LAD, the devil; also a friendly name. 
“That’s rezght, owd lad.” 

OwT FRESH? a salutation. Common answer, 
“*Naah, nowt; what’s t’ best news wi’ 
thee ?” 

OwT OR Nowt, anything or nothing. “ What is 
het” ‘Wah, 4e’s owt er nowt, just as 
he bethinks is sen.” 
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Pp 


ACK O’ LIES, a strong form of saying a state- 
ment is false. ‘It’s all a pack o’ lies.” 

PADDY NODDY, a roundabout story. ‘A long 
paddy noddy abaht nozet.” 

PaD FOOIT, a supposed supernatural being on 
four feet ‘“‘wi greeat saucer een,” way- 
laying people in lonely places, spoken of 
as “t’ pad fooit.” Is this an inversion of 
Footpad, a highway robber? 


PAHKE, a pimple. “Bits o’ pahkes on His ee.” 
PANSHON, an earthenware bowl for domestic 
purposes. 


Pap, a teat; also the mother’s milk. 

ParKAILLs. See “ Wringit.” 

PaRKIN, bread consisting of oatmeal and treacle, 
customarily made for the 5th of Novem- 
ber ; called also “ treacle parkin.” 

ParT, a large quantity. ‘ Thear’s part ooats 
grown abaht.” 

PASH, I, rottenness. ‘ As rotten as pash.” 

2, clash, fall heavily. ‘‘ Pasht t’ door 
to ;” ‘a pash o’ raan.” 

Pat, ready. ‘He'd his taale as pat as owt.” 

PawPy, conceited or conspicuous. ‘Ah doan’t 
like specs: they mak a chap look so 
pawpy.” 

PawseE, kick. 

PawrT, restless. Applied, for example, to a 
fidgety bed-fellow. ‘‘ Duz e pawt? cos 
a weant lig wi’ Aim if #e duz.” 

Pax wax, the neck tendon seen in ‘ cuts” of 
beef. ‘As tough as pax wax.” 

a 
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Perf, a short, little cough. ‘ Peffin an coughin ;” 
“‘ he’s gotten a little peffin cough.” 

PELT, run away. “Cut as Aard as ye can pelt.” 

PEwIT, the plover. 

Pick, push. ‘‘ Thah pickt im dahn.” 

PICKIN, vomiting, as in “ pickin an purgin.” 

PIGGIN, a small pail with one stave left long for 
a handle, used as a “ lading ” vessel. 

Pik, pitch. “ T’ neet’s as black as pik.” 

PILLINS, peelings, as “ tatey pillins,” for potato 
peelings. 

PIN A SEET, a child’s show, a pin a sight. 

PINCH, pitch. “ Pinch and toss.” 

PIND, impound. 

PINDERFIELD, one of thé open Common fields 
of Wakefield ; so named, probably, from 
an owner. The name seems to have 
nothing to do with the “‘ Pinder of Wake- 

' field.” The field is not in the graveship 
of Wakefield, but in that of Stanley. 

PISSIBED, the dandelion. 

PIsMIRES, ants. 

PLAGUE, tease. ‘ Plague im a bit.” 

Puart, plot, as “ grass-plat.” 

PLoo stots, plough stots, farm servants, having . 
patched dresses, and ribbon ends on hats 
and clothes, and blowing cows’ horns, 

- going round begging on Plough Monday, 
with a plough-frame steered by the last 
married man, the two youngest lads being 
drivers, two of the eldest men the beg- 
gars, and the rest taking place of horses. 
The practice is almost gone out now, 
though one party, wethout plough, came 
into Wakefield in 1865, but on the wrong 
Monday—namely, a week too soon. 
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PLop, straight down. ‘‘ Went plop into t’ watter.” 

Puck, the lungs, heart, and liver of a sheep or 
calf. 

PLuMB, to be upright. Out of plumb is out of 
perpendicular. A plumb is a straight- 
edge, with a plumb (lead) ball slung from 
the top. 

Poak, a sack or bag. 

POCKARD, pitted with smallpox. 

PoorRISH, rather poor. 

Pop, 1, pledge. A pawnbroker’s is a pop-shop. 

2, effervescing ginger beer. 

PoRRIDGE, milk boiled and lithened (thickened) 
with flour. 

Posnit, an iron pan fr boiling liquids, having 
either a hooped or a side handle. 

POTTER, 1, poke, as, “ Potter t’ fire.” 

2, trifle. ‘He goas potterin abaght, 
doin na good.” 

Powskr, worthless things or people. ‘Ah can’t 
eit sich powse.” ‘Tak na noatis 0’ sich 
powse as them.” 

PRAHDE FLESH, proud flesh, excessive granula- 
tion in a wound not healed by the first 


intention. 
PRATE, talk pertly or saucily, as in case of a 
young person to an elder. ‘‘ Doan’t 


stand pratin to me.” 

PRATLY, prettily, softly or gently. 

PRETHEH, pray thee. ‘“ Pretheh 4od thy noise; 
thah’s said enif.” 

PUDDINS, intestines. 

PULTICE, a poultice. 

PuMMIL. See “ Knur and Spell.” 

Puncu, kick. 

Pup, the bringing forth young by dogs. 
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Q 


UAD, prison. ‘“ Shoo’s 7’ quad.” 
QUANDARY, a state of puzzle or amaze- 
ment. 

QUARRIL, a quarry. See extract from T. M., 
under “ Goodebahr.” 

QUARTER JACKS, the quarter-hour strokes of the 
public clock. 

Quaverin, standing with fists up in a fighting 
attitude. ‘‘He began quaverin abaht, 
and then t’ other felled 4im.” 

QUEER, eccentric, not usual. ‘A queer man ;” 
‘a queer story.” 
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AACE, chase. ‘‘ They raact Aim, bud 

couldn’t catch 4im.” 

RAAKIN AHT, stopping out late at night. TT’ 
wahrst thing 1 t’ world is raakin’ aht.” 
See song by J. H. Eccles. 

RAARE, very; as ‘‘raare and weel tired.” 

RAARELY, great, or much, or well. ‘ They ’ve 
gotten into a raare mess;” “they’ve 
brokken, an ahm raarely in wi’ ’em;” 
“ he’s raarely off sin’ 4e gat that brass.” 

Rack, reach. ‘‘ Brooad Rack” is the broad 
reach in the Calder. ‘ Ah could tell by 
t’ rack o’ my ee t’ line wor'n'’t straight.” 

RACKLESOME, boisterous; not used for express-- 
ing badness. “A racklesome young 
dog-rogue” is a noisy young fellow, or 
boy. 
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RACKT UP, ruined, destroyed. “Nivver saw a 
plaace sa rackt up i me life.” 

RADDLE, to interlace or intwine. ‘‘We just 
raddled a faew sticks into t’ fence to 
keep t’ beeas aht.” 

RAFFLE COPPIN, a spendthrift; a loose, wild, 
careless fellow; a wastrel. A _ yarn- 
spinners term. A coppin was a little 
cone of yarn wound on a tin tube; and 
to be raffled, was to have the yarn partly 
pulled off and entangled. 

RAFFLED. See “ Raffle coppin.” 

RAHPY, roupy. 

1, hoarse. | 
2, a disease, like influenza, which do- 
mestic fowls have. 

RalIsIN CHAPIL, a name given to Salem chapel 
after its first minister, Rev. Benjamin 


Rayson. 
Ram, stink keenly. ‘‘ As ram as a fox.” 
RAMLIN, perambulating. ‘‘ Ramlin t’ bahn- 
deries.” 


RAn’GE, the edge; a strip. ‘“ Tak a ran’ge off 
t’ gardin for a flahr boarder.” 

RanTeErs. The Primitive Methodists are called 
‘‘t’ ranters.” 

RAP AN RéN, getting unscrupulously to spend 
wastefully. 


cs wasten al that ye may rape and renne.”’ 
Chau, C. T. 16,890. 


Mr. Wright explains rape as steal, and 
renne as rob. 

RAPER DONCERS, rapier dancers. Local actors 
going from house to house at Christmas 
to play short plays, the chief parts of 
which are sword combats. 
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RatTcH, stretch; also to lie, or stretch beyond 
the truth. 

RATTEN, a rat. 

Raw. We say of the weather, “It’s cowd and 
raw.” . 

Rawk, a mark. ‘ Rawks o’ muck dahn’t side 
on fis faace.” 

RawM, to rear, as, ‘a rawmin Aorse,” or, “a 
rawmin lion.” 

RAWTIN, roaring or braying. An ass ‘rawts.” 

REASON OR NOAN, reason or no reason. Said 
of any headstrong proceeding taken 
against advice, or “ wilta shalta.” 

RECKON, suppose. 

RED RUDDLE, such as is used for marking cattle. 

REEAP UP, reviving things which ought to be 
(or other people wish to be) forgotten. 
“Thear’s na good 1 reeapin up ozwd 
taales.” 

REEK, smoke. 

REEK, a family, clan, or neighborhood; as, 
‘“* He comes on a bad reek.” 


‘*Ts none in this ryke a shepherd farys wars.” 
T. M. 86. 


REEsTy, 1, rusty (?), as “reesty” (or rancid) 

bacon. 
2, restive, as a “‘reesty” horse. 

REET, a wheelwright. 

REGABRASH, ragamuffins, contemptible rabble. 
“They wor nowt bud a lot a regabrash.” 

REGESTER OFFICE, the office established under 
the Act 2 Anne, c. 4, “for the public 
registering of all deeds, conveyances, and 
wills that shall be made of any honours, 
manors, lands, tenements, or heredita- 
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ments within the West-Riding of the 
county of York,” after 29th September, 
1704. It is the oldest of the four Eng- 
lish registries. ‘The East-Riding Act is 
6 Anne, c. 35; the Middlesex, 7 Anne, 
c. 20; and the North-Riding, 8 Geo. II., 
c. 6. 

Reicu To, reach to. ‘‘ Nah, lad, mak thy sen at 
hoam; reich to, and help thy sen to what 
ther is.” 

Reight, right, intirely. “Ret dahn.” “ That 
reit radly shall they rew.” T. M. 65. 
Putting things “to reights” is putting 
them straight and in order. 

ReighTEN, make right. ‘“ Ah’ll re¢ghten theh, if 
teh weeant be quiet.” 

REKON, a movable iron bar with pendant crook, 
and holes to regulate the height, used for 
hanging pans over a fire. 

RENDER, melt animal fat, as inside fat of pigs 
for lard. 

RIDIN STENG. See “Steng.” 

REnk, rank, close together. ‘ Ye’re settin that 
salary to renk by awf.” 

REWVIT, rivet. 

Ric, ridge, back. “Ah’ll tak it o’ my rig;” 
“there’s a lot o’sparrahs up o’t’/ahse rig.” 

RIc’D AHT, finely drest up. Shoo’s gotten /er- 
sen rig’d aht wi new cloas.” 

Rime, hoar frost. 

RINCH, rinse. 

RIVIN AN TEEARIN, behaving violently. 

RIVvVEN, torn. ‘“ Rivven a Aoil in is stockin ;” 
also, ‘“‘ Raave it Ais sen.” 

Roan, the roe of the female herring; also, that 
fish itself. 

Roar, to weep. 
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ROOITIN IT AHT. Rooting a thing out, is in- 
quiring fully into it. 

Rop, the strmg called catgut. 

Rops, the small intestines of animals. 

RowLy Ppowly PUDDIN, a pudding made of fruit 
and a thin cake of dough, rolled and 
boiled. 

RUE BARGAIN, a bargain one regrets to have 
made. A man paying to be let off a 
purchase pays “for a rue bargain.” 

RUMPLED, same as crumpled. 

Rumpus, a quarrel or disturbance. ‘ Kickin’ 
up a rumpus.” 

RUTTLE, rattle. ‘ Ruttlin 1’ my throit.” 


S 


THE sign of the possessive case is not 

, Often used when the name of the thing 
possessed follows. We say, “a lad hat ;” 
“a lass bonnit;” but when the name is 
understood, it is used, thus: ‘ Whose is 
it?” ‘It’s t? woman’s.” 

SAH, a sow. 

SAHNT Or SANNOT, shall not. 

SAID, quieted, or obedient. ‘* They’re t’ warst 
barns is ars at ivver wor; they weeant be 
said at nowt.” ‘‘He’s said wi’ a word.” 

SALEM CHAPEL. See “ Raisin Chapil.” 

SALL, shall. 

SALLIT, salad; usually and strictly, lettuce only. 

Sam, gather or pick up, as, “sam’d Ais dat up;” 
‘“‘sam’d Ais sen up.” See T. M. 27, 28. 

SaMF, pig’s lard. “A blether o’ same” is a 

biadder of lard. 

G 
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SANDAL CASTLE is said to have been built by 
John, eighth and last Earl of Warren, 
who made it the chief seat of his great 
Manor of Wakefield, and who died in 
June, 1347. Mr. W. H. Leatham says 
that probably a Castle of Sandal, or 
Sammerhall, existed much earlier, and 
that, the older erection being destroyed, 
the Earl restored it. See Mr. Leatham’s 
Lectures, and Sandal in the Olden Time, 
and Lupton’s Wakefield Worthies, p. 13. 
The battle of Wakefield, of 1460, was 
fought beneath its walls; and the place 
where, it is said, the Duke of York was 
killed, lies in Cock-and-bottle Lane, a 
short distance north of the Castlehill. 
In the war of the Parlament against 
Charles I. the Castle was besieged by 
a parliamentary force under Colonel 
Overton, to whom it surrendered in Sep- 
tember, 1645. In the following year 
the destruction of the Castle was ordered ; 
and nearly all the stones have, in the 
course of time, been carried off for 
building neighboring houses. Very 
little remains of the walls. There are 
extensive views from the Keep hill. 

SANT JoHN’s, The church (first stone laid 4th 
November, 1791), was, I am told, so 
named after old Mr. John Lee, the so- 
licitor. The district is no part of the 
ancient St. John’s Field, which derived 
its name from the St. John’s church, 
standing at the top of Northgate, but 
the precise site whereof is now unknown. 

SATTLIN T’ BELLS, lowering a peal of bells after 
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afullringing. ‘It’s church time; they’re 
sattlin t’ bells.” 

SAVINGS BANK, established 1817. The present 
building in Burton Street was built about 
1835, I believe. 

SAUCE, pert or forward talk. ‘ Ah want noan 0’ 
thy sauce.” 

SawR AoIiL, a filthy open sewer or cesspool. 
‘““ It stinks wahrse ner a sawr oil.” 

SCAHR’D, scared, frightened. 

SCHEDDLE, to become insolvent and ‘‘schedule” 
creditors. 

SCOREIN, drawing lines across, as cutting the 
skin of pork before cooking. 

Scrat, 1, “‘ owd Scrat,” or “ owd Scratch,” is the 
devil. 

2, to scratch. 

SCRATTIN AN SCRAPIN, gathering together and 
saving carefully. 

SCRAUK, a mark. “If ye can’t wnte yer naame, 
mak a scrauk.” 

ScRAWM, climb, as up trees. ‘‘ Can teh scrawm 
up withaht a stee?” 

SCRIM, climb, as up a tree. 

SCRIMIDGE, a skirmish ; a little fight or contest. 

SCRUFFLE, a struggle. 

SEE. ‘“Ye'll see,” means “events will not happen 
as you suppose.” 

SEENIN GLASS, looking-glass. 

SEG. Swoln-bellied rabbits are said to be 
segged when suffering from tubercular 
penitonitis. 

SELVIDGE, Self-edge. 

SEN, self. Sens, selves, as ‘“‘Zissen,” “ Zersen,” 
“thersens,” “wersens,” or ‘‘ ehzsens.” 

SETTIN ON, brewers’ term for putting yeast to 
the liquor to cause fermentation. 
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SETTS, paving-stones, as ‘Elland Edge Setts.” 

SEW, 4 SOw. 

SEWER, sure. 

SHACKLE, the wrist. ‘‘ Shackles” are handcuffs. 

SHAFFLIN, shuffling, idling. “A shafflin sort on 
a fellah” is a lazy man. 

SHAME TO BE SEEN, not fit to be seen; untidy. 

SHAGAREEN, chagrin. 

SHARP, quick. ‘ Look sharp.” ' 

SHARPS, the skin drest off wheat by millers after 
the removal of the bran. 

SHEG BEG, shake bag, a loosely (baggily) and 
raggedly drest, or worthless man. 

SHEH, she. ‘What duz sheh saah at shoo 
says?” See ‘“ Meh.” 

SHENKS’ MARE. To ride up o’ “Shenks’ mare” 
is to go on foot. 

SHEP, a Starling. 

SHIVS, or SHIVVINS, husks taken off grain, as off 
oats. 

SHOG, slow trot. ‘ Went shoggin on.” 

SHOO, 1, she. See “Sheh” and “ Meh.” 

2, to make the sound sh. “Shoo t' 

hens aht o’ t’ gardin.” 

SHOT, a sum charged or owing, usually for 
liquors at public-houses, as ale-shot. 

SHOOL, shovel. 

SHUMMAKKER, shoemaker ; called a “‘ booit and 
shummakker.” 

SHUT, get rid, or dispose of. A vendor having 
sold his goods, has “ got shut” of them. 
A spendthnift “‘ gets shut on his brass.” 


SHUTTERIN, slipping down. ‘“T’ coils cum 
shutterin dahn ¢t’ cellar oil.” ‘Shoo 
shutter’d aht o’ t’ chair.” See “‘Natterin 
Nan.” 
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SHUTTS, ancient inclosures from St. John’s Field, 
lying between what we now call College 
Grove and Lord Strafford’s Road, z.e., the 
road from Savile Street to East Moor 
Road. 

SIDE UP, to make tidy. ‘Mev ye getten (ze, 
the house) sided up, Missis?” 

SIDE WIPE, a sly rebuke. 

SILE, to strain. A milk sile is a strainer. 

SIN, since. 

SINGLET, a waistcoat. A doublet is described as 
a wadded garment. 

SIPE, to draw through or out of. ‘T’ watter 
hes all siped through t’ eearth.” “Let t’ 
bottle sipe aht.” 

SISSIN, hissing. ‘‘Summut sissin it Zedge bod-— 
dam.” 

SITTIN, hatching. ‘“ T’ owd un’s Aard an fast a 
sittin.” 

SIX CHIMLEYS, the ancient timber and plaster 
house at the corner of Legh Street, on 
the east side of Kirkgate. From its size 
it was evidently of some consequence ; 
but nothing is specially known about it. 

SKELLERD, shrunk or bent—with heat, for in- 
stance. Parchment skellers when held 
to the fire. 

SKELLINTON, a skeleton. 

SKELP, strike. Noe’s wife says—“ For drede of 
a skelp help will thidam.” T. M. 28, and 
see 2d. 95. 

SKEN, look askance. 

SKEP, a vessel of metal or wood with a scooped 
mouth, as a “‘ coil-skep.” 

SKERRICK, a very small quantity. ‘‘ Not a sker- 
rick left.” 
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SKEw, twist. “Skew’d it rahnd.” 

SKILLY, a gruel-like food supposed to be given 
to prisoners, and to poor persons in the 
workhouse. 

SKINNY, mean, niggardly. ‘Is that all thah 
can thoil? thah skinny thing !” : 

SKIP, slip out of sight. ‘They raact me; bud 
didn’t catch meh, cos ah cut up a entry 
an skipt em.” 

SKIT, a sarcastic allusion; a sneer. “ Thahr 
varry fond o’ thrawin’ thy skits aht.” 

SKITTERICK, the old beck flowing from the 
present Asylum ground, and parallel to 
Kirkgate, into the river near Kirkgate 
Bridge. 

SKOPPERIL, a toy made with a pin through a 
button, or small round plate, for spinning. 

SKREED, a strip or narrow piece. 

SKRIKE, scream. 

Sxurr. “Skuft 0’ t’ neck” means back of the 
neck. To ‘“skuft” is to seize hold of 
and shake or beat. Beating is an opera- 
tion for which we have many words. 
“ Skuft him” is frequently advised, but is 
generally, however, meant playfully. 

SKUT, tail of hare or rabbit. 

SKUTTERIN, running hurriedly. ‘“T’ litter o’ 
pigs cam skutterin aht o’ t’ coit.” 
SLAAKT, not half washed. Things which show 
signs or streaks of dirt, after wetting and 
pretended drying and cleaning, are 

_“ slaakt ovver.” 

Stack, a hollow or lower place. ‘‘Dahn it 
slack.” 

SLAFTERAAHSE, slaughter-house. 

SLAHT, sprinkle or splash. ‘Shoo dipt t’ ' brush 
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into t’ gutter oil an slahted Aim all ower 
wi mucky watter.” 

SLAPE, slippery. 

SLAPE SHOD, shod in a slippery way. “'T’ horse 
is so slape shod, Ae can’t fod his sen 
dahn ill.” 

SLaps, slops. 

SLAPSTONE, sinkstone. 

Sappy, sloppy; wet underfoot. 

SLAAVE, did cleave. 

SLAVVER, Saliva. 

SLEEAVE AND SLZ7VE, cleave. 

SLECK, 1, small coal. 

2, slake, as “summut to sleck ehz 
thirst.” 

3, slake, or put out, as, “sleck t’ fire 
aht wi watter.” 

Sup, a child’s pinafore. 

SLIP UP, go to a place on a short business. “Ah 
can slip up onny time when ye’re ready 
for meh.” ‘Slip dahn” is used also. 

SLOT, 1,a slide. A aGoe slot is a bolt, or the 
cotter; a slot of a bag is the hem for 
the string. 

2, go quickly. ‘‘Slot off.” 

SLOVVEN, cloven, split. 

SLUDGE, wet mud. 

SuiurF, slough. “ Heart sluft” is heartbroken. 
A horse dying from over-driving is said 
to be “heart sluft.” 

S.uR, slide. ‘“Slurrin up o’ t’ iass.” 

Siusuy, puddly. 

SMATCH, a symptom. ‘“//ez Ae gotten t’ feaver?” 
‘‘Noa, bud /e’s a smatch on it.” 

Smits, bits of soot falling through the air. 

SMITTLE, communicate an infectious disease. 
“T’ little un wor smittled by it mother.” 
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SMOOITHNIN IRON, the flat-iron to smoothen 
linen with. 

SMOOR, smother. 

SMUDGE, 1, the powdery and dirty portion of 
coal after “coblins” and “sleck” are got 
out. 

2, smoulder, burn without blaze. 

SNAP, or BRANDY sNaP, thin gingerbfead sold 
at fairs. 

SNATLIN, wasting or decreasing gradually ; money 
is a very “snatlin” thing. 

SNAVWVEL, sniffle ; talk or breathe noisily through 
the nose. 

SNECK, thumb-latch to open door by, as “doar 
sneck.” Also a jutting corner of land, 
or an indent in land. 

SNERT, sneer at ; laugh sneeringly. 

SNICKLE, a snare. A rabbit or hare snickle i IS 2 
band or wire with a slipping loop. 

SNIG, cut jaggedly or unevenly. ‘ Whativver 
barber’s snig’d thy Aair 1 that rooad ?” 

SNOD, smooth and even. 

SNUB, reprove. 

SOAH, be quiet. ‘‘Soah, wi teh give ovver !” 

SoFT, silly, foolish. 

SOFTS, the portion of Kirkgate which extends 
from William Street to the (late) Soke 
Mills, through which, before the Paving 
Act of 1771, the Skitterick ran. 

Sor, 1, sole. ‘‘Gotten thee shoes new soil’d.” 

2, run quickly away. ‘Soil it.” 

SOIL POT, a pot of plumber’s tarnish, to prevent 
solder adhering to lead. 

SOOIT, soot. 

Soss, fall heavily. ‘Cam dahn wi sich a soss!” 

SPANGWHEW, throw with a twist. 
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SPARRABLES, smal] headless nails for shoe-soles 
and heels. 

SPAWT BOAN, the shoulder blade. 

SPELK, a splinter, a pointed thatching stick. 

SPEW, vomit. ‘I spuyd and spyt right in his 
face.” T.M. 235. 

SPICE, sweet things for sucking, made chiefly of 
sugar or treacle. 

SpiFF, smart. ‘Thah is spiff i’ thy new coit.” 

SPIGOT AN FAWCIT, wooden tap and loose stop- 
per foy_a barrel. 

SPILE, tap. To spile a cask is to make a 
small hole for drawing a little of the 
contents. 

SPINK, a finch. Bull spink is bullfinch; gold 
spink, goldfinch. 

SPITTLE, a little spade (?), We do call a 
spade a spade; but this word is used 
here, as elsewhere, in baking-spittle. In 
digging, also, we speak of a spade-breadth 
as a “spittle-breadth ;” and shaving off 
weeds from the surface of the ground 
with a spade we call “ spittlin’ weeds.” 

SPLAWDER, spread out ; sprawl vulgarly. 

SPLINT, a splinter. 

SPRAG, a stout club used for pushing between 
the spokes of tram waggon wheels to stop 
them. 

SPRAWT, sprawl. ‘‘ Kickin an sprawtin.” 

SPRINGS, the public watering-troughs adjoining 
the pinfold near the Vicarage, now, I 
regret to say, out of repair, and filthy, as 
no Town property ought to be. 

SPURRINS, banns of marriage. Giving notice 
for banns is “ puttin’ t’ spurrins in.” “ T 
spurrins is aht” means that banns have 
been three times proclaimed, 
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SQUAARIN ABAHT, walking about in a somewhat 
pompous manner. What we call ‘‘ sweg- 
gerin up an dahn.” 

SQUIRT, a syringe. 

STAITH Or STAAH, a place by the river for 
shipping goods. ‘“‘ Coil staah.” 

STALL’D, tired, out of patience. ‘‘Ah’ve lent 
an lent ’till ahm fair stall’d o’ lendin.” 
‘Ahm stall’d on Aim, an ah'll stan’ it na. 
longer.” 

STARK, stiff. ‘ Rect stark wi cowd.” 

STARK-STAREIN, exceedingly, as ‘“‘stark-starein 
mad.” 

STARV’D, cold. “Ahm ommost starv’d stiff;” 
also, pined. 

STATTIS, statute fair. “ Aired at Waakfild 
stattis.” : 

STAUPIN, long-striding. ‘ Shoo’s a greeat awkerd 
staupin’ thing.” 

STEE, a ladder, or steps. 

STéD, stead, a place, as, ‘‘ door ste¢d” for door- 
way. 

SteL, a handle or stem, as, ‘brush stezl;” a 
‘‘musheram stez].” 

ST¢é?M, give an order. 

STENG, stang, a long pole. “Ridin t’ steng” 
is taking a pole and placing an effigy of 
an obnoxious person on it, and carrying 
it about by way of censuring the indi- 
vidual. Sometimes a living person would 
be carried on it to make proclamation of 
the offender’s sins against good morals. 
Formerly, it is said, the sinner himself 
was put on the stang. 

STENG and TENG, to sting. 

STENNARD, the land, now an island, between 
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the old mill goit and the river Calder. 
It was part of the waste of the Manor 
inclosed under the Wakefield Inclosure 
Act of 1793. 

STEVVEN, the voice. ‘ Thah’s a rare stevven, 
lad.” 


“* Abelle, God that shope both erth and heven, 
I pray to thee that thou hear my steven.” 
T.M.12, 0 
‘¢T hard by his steven 
He was sent down fro heven.” Id. 94. 


STEW, an uproar, a fright. ‘‘What a stew ye 
mak 7’ t’ plaace!” ‘He wor in a stew!” 

STiFF, proud of, or pleased with. /Ye’s rare an 
stiff on it.” “Stiff o’ t’ job.” 

Sritts, handles, as ‘‘ploo stilts;” ‘‘ wheelbarra 
stilts.” 

STILYERDS, steelyards, a weighing machine. 

STIR, commotion, good or bad. “Ah Aeeard a 
stir it’? plaace, and ah fan ivvery thing e 
uproar.” ‘‘Come to ahr stir at Cressa- 
mas; we Sal Aev a bit on a party!” 

STITCH, sharp and sudden pain, as a stitch in 
the side. 

STITHY, an anvil. 

Stocks, a frame, a standing, as bed stocks. 
Head stocks are the top of the drawing- 
frame over a coal-pit. Zhe stocks for 
offenders have ceased out of Wakefield 
itself, though not from the out-lying 
places. The last time ours were used 
was in February, 1838, when a decent 
man, a barber, was put in for shaving 
somebody on a Sunday morning! The. __ 
stocks then stood near the N.W. corner : 
of the old churchyard, under an Eave 
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drop. Before that they were where the 
church steps now are, S.E. of the church. 

STOOIL, a stool. 

SToop, a post set in the ground. We call a 
post and rail fence “stoops an raals.” 

STONCH, staunch. 

STORE, estimation, regard for. ‘‘ He sets a good 
deal o’ store by Aer.” ‘‘ “Ze sets no store 
by it.” 

STORKEN, stiffen, as mutton gravy does. 

STORMCOCK, the missel thrush. 

STOVVEN, a stem; also, a stump. A hedge cut 
down “to t’ stovvens” is cut so as to 
leave only the stumps of the shrubs. 

STRADE, did stride. 

STRAWBENGIE, a straw-hat so called ; and a 
friend reminds me that it was as big as a 
beehive. The name is perhaps only a 
play upon that of Mr. Strawbenzie, some 
time Keeper of Wakefield House of Cor- 
rection. I am told that the name was 
used at and near York above thirty years 
ago. 

STRIDE IT, measure by striding. 

STRINKLE, sprinkle, scatter sparingly. 

STRUM Or STRUN, a wicker strainer for prevent- 
ing the “grains” running out of the 
mash tub with the liquor in brewing. 

StTus, dig up. ‘To stub a fence is to dig out the 
roots. See lVorthern Farmer. 

STUTTS, stammers. 

Sty. Sty is explained to mean narrow road, 
AS. Stya. A bridle sty road is a road 
for horses only (not carriages). See 
T. M. 16, and Glossary. 

SUMMAT, somewhat, 
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SUMMAT AT’S NOWT, something of no value. 
“It is naught, saith the buyer.”—/Pvov. 
XX, 14. 

Sump #oiL, a hole for wet refuse to drain into; 
a cesspool. 

Sup, drink. “Sup it off.” 

SUTHERIN WOOD, southern wood. 

Swaps, pods, as “ pey swads.” 

SwaP, exchange. 

SwaPE, a winch, a handle, as of grindstone or 
common windlass, usually called ‘“ swape 
handle.” 

SWARM, climb, as up a tree. 

SwARTH, sward. “A nice swarth up o’ that 
grass plat.” . 

SWATCH, a scrap, or sample. 

SWEEAL, melt or waste away rapidly. A candle 
“ uttering” in a draught “sweeals;” a 
man becoming thin “sweeals away to 
nowt.” . 

SWEGGER, swagger, boast. 

SWELTED, sweating profusely with heat. 

Swic, a good draught. ‘Tak a good swig.” 

SWILLins, kitchen refuse for pig-food. 

SWINGE, whip with a rod. 

SWITCH, 1, a thickish twig. 

2, strike smartly. 

3, to “switch away” is to go rapidly 
off. 

4, to “switch into” is to attack quickly 
and smartly. 

Sy, bulge or swell out. ‘ T’ wall’s syed aht.” 

SyLum. The Pauper Lunatic Asylum of the 
West-Riding, at East Moor, was opened 
23rd November, 1818, after an expendi- 
ture of above £40,000. It has been 
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much enlarged at several times since, at 
the cost probably of an equal sum. The 
separate portion for women, that which 
appears the most elevated, was com- 
pleted in 1847, and cost nearly £ 30,000. 
In August, 1865, there were 1,140 pati- 
ents under treatment: men, 540; and 
women, 600. The report of the Visit- 
ing Justices in December, 1864, declares 
the need of additional wards for 122 
patients, and a hospital for infectious 
cases, to provide which £8,000 will be 


required. 
T 
A, take. “Ta it wi’ theh;” “shoo taes it 
wi’ her.” 


TAASTRIL, a worthless or mischievous fellow, 
equivalent perhaps to ‘“wastril,” and ~ 
“raffle coppin,” but with a meaning of 
mischievousness. 

Tammy Hat, a building near Wood ‘Street, 
erected by shareholders as a Piece or 
Tammy hall for sale of woollen and 
worsted cloths. The deeds of convey- 
ance bear date oth and roth June, 1777. 
Tammies were coarse worsted-like cloths, 
such as are not made now. ‘The trade 
went down in the great war with France, 
and has not been revived. In 1820, the 
hall was sold to the Mariotts, of West- 
gate Common, who still own it. 

TANTRUM, ill temper, exhibition of passion. 

TATEYS, potatoes. 
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Taws, marbles; but the taw proper is the 
special marble which the player shoots, 
or fillips, from his thumb. 

TEEM, pour. ‘“ Teem it aht.” “It teems dahn 
Wl raan.” 

TEG-REG. ‘“Teg-reg and bob tail” means an 
assemblage of odds and ends of people, 
a rabble. 

TEH, thou. ‘Can teh read writin?” When 
emphatic, thou is “ thah.” 

Teicu, teach. | 

TENG and STENG, sting. ‘‘Teng’d be a wasp.” 

TENT, I, prevent. ‘Ah’l tent theh.” To tent 
birds is to frighten them from newly- 
sown or ripening corn. 

2, watch or take care of, as tent cattle 
when feeding in lanes. An engine fire- 
man is an engine tenter. 

TENTER /ooks, hooks on wooden frames for 
stretching cloth to dry in a tenter field. 

TEw, strive. ‘Ah tew’d ’till ah wor fair done 
up.” “Tew wi t’ wark.” 

THAH, thou. See “Teh” and ‘ Meh.” 

THEH, thee. ‘“‘ Ah’ll spezk to theh in a minnit.” 
See under ‘‘ Meh.” 

THEcK, thatch. 

THER, their. “It tuml’d up o’ ther /eeads.” 
When emphatic, we say ¢her. See 
“Meh.” 

Tuick, friendly. ‘They're noan thick.” 

THICK-AEEADED, foolish, stupid. 

THING-A-ME-TOY, a saying used for a name when 
that cannot be called to mind; also a 
slighting term, ‘‘ Miss Thing-a-me-toy.” 

THOIL, bestow without grudging. ‘“ He hes a 
poor thoil;” “can’t thoil 4is sen mest.” 
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THRAAVE, throve. ‘“ Nivver thraave at after.” 

THREEAP, contradict, as “threeap me dahn.” 
See T. M. 241. 

THRIP BOX, a thrift box; a box for a child’s 
savings. 

THROs'LE, the song thrush. 

THROPPLE, the throat. 

THROTTLE, strangle. 

THUMP, strike with the hand. 

THUNNER, thunder. 

Tic Tac, the beat of clock or watch; a short 

space of time. ‘“ Be back in a tic tac.” 

TIFT, an angry contention. “A bit on a tift” 
is a little quarrel. 

Ticc, touch. 

TIGGERY TOUCH woop. A children’s game, 
wherein one who “has the tiggs” tries to 
‘“‘tigg” some other who is not touching 
wood or does not claim bail or “ barley.” 
The player thus “tigged” then has the 
tiggs in place of the first. ‘“ Tiggs,” 
simply, is played similarly, without touch- 
ing wood. “Let's laak at tiggs, an noa 
touchin wood.” 

TILT, raise up. Barrels of beer are tilted be- 
hind when nearly empty. 

TING-A-LING, a child’s imitation of a bell. 

Tip, turn yp sharply. ‘‘'Tipt it ovver.” 

Tire, lifting it up or over. 

Tit, a horse. ‘‘Good sort on a tit that.” 

TITE, quickly, as soon, or as readily. ‘“‘ Give 
in? Naah, ah’ll be /eng’d as tite.” 

TITTER, suppressed laughter. 

TOANngE, the one. ‘ Toane or tuther.” 

TOATHRE, two or three; a few. 

Torr, trifling; playing with work. Toiting about 
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a thing, is only half-doing it. See “T’ 
toit.” 

TOM AN JERRY AOIL, a beer-shop. 

TOMMY BARSE, the spiny backed fish, Ruffe, 
Acerina vulgaris. 

Tom PAINER, a common yellowish beetle-like 
insect found on hawthorn. 

Toppin, the forelock. Not long ago the arti- 
ficial curling of “toppings” for ladies 
becoming grey, but unwilling to accept 
their condition, formed a large branch of 
the hairdresser’s business. 

TOPPLE OWER TAIL, turn a “ summerset.” 

Tortciass, a small drinking glass, holding a 
fourth of a pint, or less. 

T’ OTHER DAAH, a day or two since, an unas- 
certained day not long past. “It wor 
nobbut t’ other daah at it Zappened.” 

TRAIL TENGS, an untidy, slipshod woman. 

TRAPESIN, walking or draggling about in dirty 
weather. The use of the word implies 
censure. 

TRAPT, squeezed between, or struck sharply 
by,something hard. “Trapt my thumbr 
t’ nick o’t’ doar.” “Trapt it wi’ a Aammer.” 

TRESH, trash, a worthless thing. 

TRESHIN, similar to trapesin. 

TRONES, steelyards. 

TRUN’L, trundle, a wheel, as “ wheelbarra trun’l.” 

TuML’D, creased, disordered. 

TUNNIL, a funnel. 

TUuP, 1, a ram. 

2, run at and strike with the head. 

TUP'NCE, twopence. We say “thnip’nce, fip’nce,” 
and so on. 

TUSSEL, wrestle or strive. 

H 
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TwILT 1, beat.‘ Twilt him.” 
2, quilt or stitch in patterns. 
3, a quilt or bed-cover. 
TWINGE, an earwig, the forjicula auricularia. 
TWIrney, fretful. 
TycG (tig). “As full as #e can tig” means that 


a man has drunk as much ale as he is 


able to drink. A “tyg” was an ordinary 
drinking cup of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, made in Staffordshire, 
with two or more handles. See 477 
Journal, 1864, p. 340. 


U 


LLOT, an owl. 
UMMLEBEE Or UMMABEE, the humble bee. 

Umtock, hemlock. Applied to several umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

UNDERAAND, secretly, unfairly. 

UNGAIN, inconvenient. 

UNITARIAN CuHapPiLt. This building, in West- 
gate, was built 1751. It was frequently 
called “‘ Johnson chapil,” after the late 
Rev. Thomas Johnstone, some time 
minister; and longer ago, “‘ Bell chapil,” 
because of its being the only Noncon- 
formist place of worship summoning its 
worshippers by ringing a bell. 

Up a DAAasy, a nurse’s phrase when dancing a 
child in her hands. 

Uphop, uphold. “ Ah’ll upfod theh” is an 
assuring phrase said to one who doubts 
his ability or competency. 

UP sTREET, means the upper part of the town. 
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“Ar yeh bahn up street?” “ Dahn 
street” is used in a similar manner. 
Uprax. “T’ uptak of all” means, exceeds 

everything. 


V 


Vo verjuice, something very sour. 


W 


AH, why (?), an exclamation often used, 

but not interrogatively: ‘Are teh goin 
Aoam?” ‘*Wah, naah; ah think ah sahnt 
goa just yit.” Sometimes it denotes sur- 
prise: “Wha! tha ses it!” This is a 
common word with Cain and others in 
the T. M. 

WABBLE, shake, like water in a bucket when 
carried unsteadily. ‘ Wabbles abaht.” 

Wack, beat with hand or weapon. 

WaAE’s T’ AEART! woe Is the heart! an exclama- 
tion. 

WAE WORTH THEH! woe be to thee! ‘“ Wo 
worth that bewte also that is rowtheless.” 
Chaucer, Troi. and C.b. 2. 

Warr, a puff, as of wind. ‘Ah felt a waff o’ 
my cheek.” 

WAHTERDEHS, working days. 

WAKEFIELD. The /arish consists of Wake- 
field, Horbury, Stanley-cum-Wrenthorp, 
and Alverthorp-with-Thorns ; each atown- 
ship maintaining its own poor. The 
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Manor comprises the parishes of Wake- 
field; Sandal Magna; Dewsbury, with 
Eccleshill, now said to be in Bradford 
parish ; West Ardsley; Emley ; Kirkburton 
and Halifax, except Southowram and 
Elland-cum-Greetland; parts of the pa- 
rishes of Almondbury and Kuirkheaton; 
also the township of Normanton; and 
the hamlet of Middlestown in Thornhill 
parish. It was in the hands of the Earls 
of Warren soon after the Norman Con- 
quest. John, the last Earl, died 1347, 
and after this it belonged to the crown. 
Edward III. granted it to his son Ed- 
mund, from whom it descended to 
Richard, Duke of York, the Duke of the 
battle of 1460, and to his son Edward 
IV. Since Charles I. it has belonged to 
subjects, and the family of the Duke of 
Leeds acquired it by purchase. See 
Lupton’s Wakefield Worthies, pp. 12-14. 
Mr. F. Lumb tells me the Court Rolls 
are in existence from about 1272, except 
a few of different dates, including both 
parchment and paper Rolls for the year 
of the battle of Marston Moor, 1643-4. 

The Municipal Borough includes Wake- 
field Township, and parts of Stanley- 
cum-Wrenthorp and _  Alverthorp-with 
Thorns. The charter bears date 11th 
March, 1848. The Parliamentary Bo- 
rough is a little less extensive than the 
municipal. Wakefield did not send a 
member prior to the Reform Act of 1832, 
but that Act gave the privilege of return- 
ing one. 
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Wa. ap, beat, with or without weapon. 

WAND, warrant. This pronunciation comes of 
a mishearing, as in case of “ suepinion” 
for subpoena. 

WaPPER, a great thing. ‘‘ That’s a wapper.” 

Wark and WARSE, worse. ‘‘Shoo gets war an 
war.” ‘Wars pepille, wars lawes.” T. M. 
310. 

Ware, expend or lay out. ‘Mah much did ta 
ware on it?” 

WarE, wear. I have heard women use this 
word to denote the length of their 
married life. ‘Ah ware aar Jack ten 
year.” 

WARK, I, work. 

2, ache, as “‘ Zeead, or belly, or tooith, 
wark.,” 

WarkK’vus, workhouse. 

War AHT, strike or spread out, strive (?). See 
T. M. 8. 3109. 

WaRRAN, warrant, to assure. ‘‘ Yond is Moyses, 
I dar warrand.” T.M. 60. 

WARRENGATE. See ‘ Wringit.” 

WARTREN, a weight of six pounds. A term 
used in the blanket and yarn trades. 

WasTRIL, a reckless spender; a waster of his 
money, or time, or abilities. 

WATTER, water. 

WATTER BLOB, water lily ; also the flower of the 
caltha palustris. 

WaveER, the place where the pinfold and 
“Springs” are. Is Waver, waifer, the 
pound for estrays and waifs? 

Wax END, a shoemaker’s thread. 

WEDDINERS, a weddin party. 

WEH, we. ‘ We'st goa if weh like.” 
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Weikry, damp ; soaked with wet. 

WELT, beat with a welt, a stout strip of leather 
used in shoemaking. 

WEnM, a swelling, a spot. 

WE’'ME and WE AM, we are. ‘“ Weme bahn.” 
“ Are ye theare?” ‘#72 we am.” 

WER, our. “It’s wer awn.” The emphatic form 
is ahr. “That's noan o’ yahrs ; it’s ahrs.” 

' Speaking of ourselves we say, “ ehzsenz.” 

WERRITIN, wearying; fretful and_ tiresome. 
‘¢ What a werritin barn thah are!” 

WESHT, washt. “Get thy sen wesht.” 

WeEskiT. See “ Kirgit.” 

WESKIT COMMON, part of the lord’s waste at the 
bottom of Westgate. 

WETs, rains slightly. ‘It raather wets a bit, bud 
it weeant be much.” 

Wuap, 1, beat. 

2, vanquish in a contest. 

WHAT CHEER! a salutation. 

WHETHER OR NOT means the same as reason or 
none. 

WHEWIN, passing quickly. “What a wind comes 
whewin throo t’ doar sneck!” See “ Nat- 
terin Nan.” 

WHIFT, a scent, or hint. ‘Ah gat a whift on 
it.” 

WHINS, gorse or furze. 

WHIPPIN 0’ GALLEWEHS, hasty running or driving 
about. 

WHISHT ! command to be silent. 

WHITTLE, cut with a knife. . 

Wi, with; when used emphatically, sounded 
wee, when not, w2 (i as in bit). ‘“‘Sahnt 
goa wee him ;” “thah wor wi meh.” 

_ Wick, 1, to wick, is to pull up wick, or quick, 

grass. 


ae. ee as 
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2, quick, alive. ‘Ah doant knaw what 
it is, bud it’s summat at’s wick.” 

Wicks, quicks ; several species of agrosta, of 
which agrostis vulgaris is considered the 
worst as a weed in arable land. 

WIGGIN, mountain-ash tree. 

WILN’T, WINNOT, and WEEANT, will not. 

WILTA SHALTA, headstrong. “Do it 4e wod, 7’ 
spite o’ ivverybody—wilta shalta.” 

WIMMLE, an augur. 

Wim wam. See “ Makkin.” 

WINTERAEDGE, wooden frame for drying clothes 
in the house. 

WITHER, a quick motion with a rushing sound. 
‘Ah saw Aim thraw, an a stoan cam 
cloise past my /eead, wi’ sich a wither.” 

WITHIES, withes, willow sticks. “As tough as 
a withy.” 

WITTEH? wilt thou? as “ Witteh goa?” 

WIv, we have, as “ Wiv been.” 

WiZzEs, stalks of plants, as “tatey wizes.” 

WIZZEN, weasand, or windpipe. 

WIZZEN’D, wither’d. 


_Wonpn’t, would not. 


WRINGIT. Wrengate, or Warrengate, is the 
ancient road from Kirkgate corner to 
the part of the “Old Park” called the 
“Warren.” This park was of great extent, 
as is evidenced by the names, still 
retained, of Park Hill, Park Gate Farm, 
Park Lodge, and Old Park Farm, adjoin- 
ing which latter is New Park Farm. Mr. 
Taylor, the coroner, says the Old and 
New Parks are mentioned in the Inquisi- 
tion post mortem of John, the last Earl 
of Warren, in the time of Edward ITT. 


/ 
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Y 


AHR, the emphatic form of your. ‘It’s 
yahrs.” See “ Yer.” 

YARBS, herbs. 

YaRK, jerk, as “ Yark it aht.” 

YATE, gate. 

YE, you; used in the singular. ‘Ah dident!” 
Answer: “Ye did.” 

YEH, ye. ‘Ah sal tell o’ yeh.” 

YER, your. ‘Give us yer #and, owd lad.” See 
‘‘-Vahr.” 

YONDER, a word often used for a place under- 
stood, as, ‘Are yeh goin up yonder?” 
‘““Ah doant want to send him dahn 
yonder,” z.e., to the House of Correction. 

YOwL, howl. 

YowLrinc, the yellow-hammer. 


Z 
V haus CHAPEL. See “ Bruce chapil.” 





ADDITIONS. 


EDGE 0’ DARK, and COMIN DAY LEET, express 
the close and dawn of day. 

Pan TO, fit, stick to; also, apply oneself to an 
employment. ‘'T’ shoes ‘ll do when 
they’ve gotten pan’d to thee feet.” “Com, 
lad, pan to t’ job.” 


W. R. HALL, PRINTER, KIRKGATE, WAKEFIELD. 








